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THIS WAY TO A PROSPEROUS WORLD 


LOCARNO CHRISTMAS 

CLOSING THE GATES OF 
WAR IN TOYLAND 

The Banishment of the Little 
Tin Soldier 

NO WAR FOR THE NURSERY 

Ah! when shall all men’s good . 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 

Through all the circle of the golden year ? 

Here is glorious news. The Golden 
Year has come to Toyland. Soldiers and 
guns and warships are being banished 
from tlie'nursery floor. 

And why should this be glorious news ? 
C.X. readers may ask. Toys are only 
toys, and we loved our little tin soldiers 
when we were little. 

. But the youngest of those of us who 
read the C.X. is old enough to know what 
a horrible thing war is, and it all begins, 
with one soldier killing another. Because 
these soldiers are gallant figures with 
banners and drums and trumpets we are 
apt to think that soldiers killing other 
soldiers is not really the same thing as 
any other sort of killing. And here comes 
the case of the little toy soldier who is 
no longer popular among children. 

Early Lessons 

If the small brothers and sisters of the 
C.X. readers are given soldiers and guns 
to fight sham battles all over the kitchen 
floor it means that they accept war in 
their tiny sensitive minds as a great 
game, and they never lose the poison of 
those first impressions. The war mind 
begins with the little toy soldier and the 
little toy gun. 

Ten years ago, when Europe was under 
the black cloud of the Great War, there 
were armies and armies of little toy 
soldiers, guns of all kinds, and all the 
horrible machinery for killing men laid 
out temptingly in such glitter as was 
possible at that Christmastide. The 
other, dav a C.X. correspondent walked 
through several toy fairs, and could not 
find a row of soldiers anywhere. They 
might bp hidden under the counter, and 
be there for .the asking, but ,even that 
•would be good, for the toy armies of ten 
vears ago were set wherever a boy’s eye 
could see them as he went by dragging at 
his mother’s hand. They were not under 
the counter then. * 

Children of AH Ages. 

. Now, instead of soldiers,' camps, 
trenches, and guns, there are such'jolly 
things—farmers and milkmaids, sheep 
and . frisky . lambs, ploughs, wagons, 
horses, dogs, the humpy camel, and even 
tlie . baby. elephant .who Was so very 
anxious to know what the crocodile had 
for dinner. These delightful rows of 
little things are about the same size as 
the toy soldiers of a few years ago, and 
they stand on the same alluring shelves 
where grown-ups can only see them by 
becoming very small indeed. Such is the 
glorious victory of the Christmas of 1925. 



The Waits Salute the Happy Morn 


Who, at this Christmas season, does not love to lie abed and listen to the strains.of music 
played by the waits in the stillness of the night ? No matter how rude may be the minstrelsy 
the sounds strike our ears in the midnight watches with the harmony of peace and goodwill 


THE BITTER PRICE 

OF BAD WORK 

\ t 

CAUSE OF A GREAT 
DISASTER 

Why the Water Drowned a 
Village in North Wales 

THE TELEPHONE THAT FAILED 

A month's investigation of the dis¬ 
aster in North Wales, by which sixteen 
people lost their lives through a burst 
dam, has brought a terrible fact to light. 

The foundations of the dam, which 
ought to have been carried down six 
feet into the clay, were taken only a foot 
and a half down at the point where the 
water broke through ! When the day 
of trial . came those eighteen inches 
proved not enough. 

The dam was built in two parts. 
When half of it was built the work was 
abandoned by the company that began 
it, and it was only after several years 
that another company carried the 
scheme through. It was in the older 
part of the work that the water broke 
through. The firm that did that earlier . 
work no longer exists, and no certificate 
of its safety had been given. 

O.'d Plans Unfinished 

When the new company set out to 
finish the dam the old work was pro¬ 
ceeded with as it stood, by new con¬ 
tractors. The old plans showed founda¬ 
tions going six feet down, and everybody 
supposed it had been built that way. 

In the very hot weather last summer 
the bed of the reservoir was exposed to 
the sun, and it is supposed that the 
clay round the foundations cracked, 
and that when the water came the 
crack gradually widened and lengthened 
the gap till, with the heavy rains, it 
burst through. If the wall had gone 
to the depth intended the fissure would 
not have mattered. It was what the 
coroner called this really criminal neglect 
■that caused the loss of sixteen lives. 


To older people as well as the Tinies, 
toys are delightful things. We never 
get too old to watch the non-stop train 
going under the chairs and sofas and out 
into-the passage. Who can forget the 
dainty taste of certain doll’s house cups 
and saucers^ and the feel of that , little 
woolly dog who 'ended by having no 
ears; and only one proper eye and a boot 
button for the other ? 

We never get too old to remember the 
intense joy of owning bur toys, and when 
we'have grown up we take out such as 
have survived the perils of many seasons, 
battered and half broken and out of 
shape, and look at them lovingly. 

And we always loved you, little toy 
soldier, and we shall not forget you, but, 
alas, wc shall also never forget the real 
soldiers, and Flanders Fields, the agony 
and the bitter loss that War has brought 
upon us all. And therefore you, bright 
little Toy Soldier, have to go. You are 
banished by the Spirit of Locarno. 


DICTATOR OF SPAIN 

There has been a big political change 
in Spain. General Primo de Rivera has 
decided to continue the dictatorship 
under a new limited company. 

He is still Dictator, and still King 
Alfonso’s right-hand man in keeping up 
the Constitution, but he.no longer needs 
the assistance of the Army generals to 
support him, so he has sent them back to 
the posts they adorned before they, ac¬ 
companied him into politics in Septem¬ 
ber, 1023, and has replaced them by a 
Cabinet of civilians. 

It is a very fine Cabinet, including two 
University professors. But the turn of 
the political wheel is so slight that no one 
could term it a revolution. 

General Primo de Rivera, who re¬ 
mains at the wheel, has issued an address 
in which he thanks the generals, the 
admirals, and others who have so loyally 
stood by, but adds that there is no 
further need for their services. 


Mischance at the Telephone 

Another sad fact was revealed at the 
inquest. A watchman at the reservoir 
saw the leak beginning, and ran to" 
telephone tlie power-house in the village 
below. But the mail at the other end 
was talking to someone else, and’put 
him. off. Before the man could get 
through again the burst had come and 
the telephone wire went down, If he had 
been listened to at first possibly some 
of the victims could have been warned. 

So that tlie disaster which began with 
the criminal carelessness of somebody 
long ago, was made worse by a mis¬ 
chance at the telephone when it came. 

Tlie coroner’s jury recommended, 
among other things, that there should 
be Government inspection of dams ; 
it is amazing that the law does not 
require it already. No doubt that will 
be altered at once. But it will not bring 
the little children of Porjthlwyd back 
to life again. 
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WHAT THE LIGHT¬ 
HOUSE WATCHER SAW 

A Tragedy of the 
Brittany Coast 

HOW EIGHT LIVES PASSED 
AWAY 

To the keeper of the lighthouse 
which sherls its beams over the danger¬ 
ous Brittany coast at the Pointe du 
Raz, there came the other day one of 
the most harrowing experiences that 
can befall a humane man. 

He saw a crew of eight fishermen 
sink among the treacherous reefs of the 
storm-harassed bay without being able 
to help them. 

When he first looked out from his light¬ 
house tower it was to see the fishing-boat 
and its crew vainly trying to beat its 
way out of the bay against the gale. 
The tide setting into the bay drove 
them nearer the rocks, and as the boat 
tacked, a heavier gust of the gale 
caught the mainsail, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the boat was overturned and 
the fishermen were in the water. 

The agonised watcher saw the men 
desperately clutch at their capsized 
craft and haul themselves up till they 
could cling to its keel. All he could do 
was to telephone to Audieme and the 
lie de Sein to send their lifeboats. 

Nearing the Rocks 

He had hardly turned from the tele¬ 
phone to look again at the boat before 
one of the men had gone. Now there were 
only seven. The others clung desper¬ 
ately to tlicir frail barque, but they 
clung in vain. The waves boiled over 
them, and as each one passed and the 
keel came into the watcher’s sight 
again lie realised that it had torn away 
■another poor refugee. 

One by one the survivors sank to 
return no more. The boat drifted nearer 
and nearer the rocks. It was a quarter 
of a mile away, and still two men were 
left. The watcher could not look away. 
He saw yet another wave break over 
them. He looked again. They were 
gone. The upturned boat drifted to the 
rocks alone. 

Nothing could have saved the men. 
Even of the boat nothing survived after 
it had been dashed on the rocks. 


Good Turns for 
Christmas 

A Seasonable Note to Scouts 

From the-Boy Scout G.H.Q. 

A Good Turn a Day 
Keeps Satan away 

is one of the Chief Scout’s maxims, and 
every Scout (and every Girl Guide) is 
expected to do at least one good turn 
to somebody in need of it between 
getting'up in the morning and going to 
bed at night. - 

Of all times in the year Christmas is, 
perhaps, the one time when good turns 
are due, not only among the Scouts and 
Guides but among grown-ups and 
children, old and young, rich and poor. 

Scouts are not in the habit of talking 
about the good turns they have done; 
they are supposed to do them quietly 
and unostentatiously, as part of their 
daily duty. But it is sometimes useful 
to put them down in order to give a lead 
to others in doing the same sort of thing. 

In many towns the Scouts have a big 
organised Christmas Good Turn, when 


WAR IN A SPIDER’S WEB 
A Little Strife in Leeds 

This little tale of two spiders comes from a 
C.N. heme in Leeds. 

The' large euonymus bush in our 
garden was a home for many spiders 
this autumn. Some days it was covered 
with their webs, and my sister and I 
spent some time in examining them and 
their ways. 

One day we were very interested in 
watching two of these insects. They 
were small, pale brown in colour, and 
had long- front legs. One of them lived 
in a nice little home he had 'made by 
curling a leaf over. His web was fault¬ 
lessly made, and he reached it by means 
of a" long silken thread. 

His neighbour was evidently not on 
good terms with him, for one day he 
swung himself down from liis home till 
he reached the outer strand of the web 
below—and viciously bit it in half ! 

The other spider rushed out from his 
leaf wild with anger. But he seemed 
too frightened to attack his enemy, and 
only twiddled his front legs and rushed 
back again. 

The enemy went slowly on with his 
work, and - soon another strand gave 
wav ; and then another, and another. 

The poor little spider in the euonymus 
leaf was nearly frantic. He kept on 
making short rushes to the middle of 
his unfortunate web, which he shook 
with all his might, twiddling his front 
legs and shaking with rage. 

All h.is effoits to secure his web from 
harm were unavailing, for very soon it 
was broken quite in half. 


The Golden Hope 

By Lord Birkenhead 

The C.N. has disagreed with Lord 
Birkenhead in ins more gloomy moods: 
it is all the more pleased, therefore, to 
agree with him when he is at his best. 

We choose to forget that which 
has passed; we choose to re¬ 
member rather the impulse which 
sent the German divers to see 
whether they could not rescue 
that ill-fated submarine. 

It is in that spirit alone that 
Europe can set its house in order. 
There should be not only national 
esprit de corps hut a European 
esprit de corps. We have to live 
our lives; the mere fact that in 
an unedifying explosion of in¬ 
sanity we should have spent four 
years in destroying our lives 
cannot blind us to the fact that 
we have to live together'perhaps 
for four thousand times four years. 

It is the duty of men of goodwill 
in all countries to obliterate from 
their minds every hateful memory, 
and to endeavour to re-establish 
the fortunes of Europe as a whole. 
We want no stricken countries, 
no ruined populations, no bitter 
memories, no cherished animosi¬ 
ties. Upon that road alone lies 
the Golden Hope of Europe. 


When'the Country 
Comes to Town 

What London Sees in the 
Early Morning 

In Fleet Street a Sunday or two ago 
the churchgoers of the Temple had an 
odd reminder that now is the time of 

year when . 

The hounds all join in glorious cry, 

The huntsman winds his horn ! 

Along'the empty thoroughfare came a 
huntsman, and behind him the kennel- 
men with four brace of foxhounds, 
sterns up, and very cheerful, though the 
only scent they had to follow was that 
of petrol, which no self-respecting hound 
would consider worthy of his attention. 

Such a sight the worshippers of the 
Temple can never before have seen at 
such a time in such a place, and even 
the Fleet Street policeman, who wit¬ 
nesses many strange things, confessed 
that it was new to him. 

The hounds had come from the 
Barbican, where hounds are bought and 
sold and sometimes kennelled for a 
night or two, and they bad probably 
passed the C.N. office in Farringdon 
Street, slumbering in the Sunday quiet. 

It is usually while London sleeps in 
the early morning that the country 
comes to town—with the milk 1 It is 
then that the long flocks of sheep pass 
with muffled footfall along the Embank¬ 
ment ; a flock was passing the other 
morning over one of the bridges. Peace¬ 
ful wayfarers though they are, they 
must not pass after eight o’clock. 


IRELAND AGREES 
A Knotty Problem Solved 

Statesmanship has triumphed again 
over a gloomy outlook, and Britain, the 
Irish Free State, and Northern Ireland 
have settled the troublesome Irish 
boundary question in a friendly way. 
The boundary is to remain exactly as it 
is today, while the Free State is to pay 
compensation for damage to British 
property in Ireland since the beginning 
of 1919. 

In return the Free State is to be 
relieved of its share of •' the British 
National Debt, and is not to be asked 
to pay war pensions—a very substantial 
concession indeed. 


THINGS SAID 

BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 

The Genius and Energy the 
World Has Lost 

LIVING TO BE 100 

If you want to live to be over a hun¬ 
dred, work hard and lead an open-air 
life. Mrs. Elizabeth Dibdin, aged ioi 
May a new era be dated from this 
day, when the nations who suffered the 
scourge of war may prepare by the dis¬ 
armament of hearts for the disarmament 
of hands. Belgian Foreign Minister 

We must be good Frenchmen and 
good Germans, but we must be good 
citizens of Europe. 

German Foreign Minister 
A generation has gone down of whom 
we do not know how many undeveloped 
forces and possibilities, liow much genius, 
spirit, energy, and determination would 
have come to fruition if they could 
have lived out their lives. 

German Foreign Minister 
It is my hope that pacts of disarma¬ 
ment will be added to the pact of 
security, and thus the hope of the great 
Pasteur may be strengthened that 
Science and Peace will finally triumph 
over Ignorance and War. 

Belgian Foreign Minister 
One of our great writers once said 
to the nation : “ Love of country must 
be beautified by love of humanity, and 
love of country must never turn against 
humanity.” Polish Prime Minister 

I render homage to the spirit of 
nobility, loyalty, and honesty which is 
the attribute of the genius of the English 
race. Polish Prime Minister 

The first real step has been taken 
towards the formation of the United 
States of Europe. Daily Mail 


they entertain the poorest children in 
the place to a dinner or tea-party with 
presents and prizes and cakes and 
sweets, and probably a big Christmas 
Tree. In other places they form them¬ 
selves into concert or glee parties, and go 
round entertaining old people or cheering 
crippled children. 

Or perhaps they make a house-to- 
house collection of broken toys, which 
people are often only too glad to get rid 
of to make room for the new ones that 
are sure to come in at Christmas. 

These toys are taken to the Troop 
Headquarters, and carefully and skilfully 
repaired by the Scouts—arms and legs 
and wheels put on by the carpenters 
of the Troop, pictures and doll’s faces 
painted up by the artists, engines put 
into working order by the engineers, 
and so on, until their old owners would 
hardly recognise them. This is all done 
at comparatively no cost. The toys 
are then done up in parcels, and early on 
Christmas morning they are left on the 
doorsteps of the poorest houses in the 
neighbourhood. 

Good luck to you in your good-turn- 
ins this Christmas-time. 


TRAVELS OF A SALMON 
Hundreds of Miles a Week 

Fish movements are still a puzzling 
and mysterious subject, but they are 
enormously important to the big, cold 
countries where the fisheries are rich. 

By attaching silver tags to the fins of 
Atlantic salmon Canada has been gaining 
some curious knowledge about these 
important fish. Equally at home in 
the rivers and the sea, they cover huge 
distances between their feeding grounds 
in a surprisingly short space of time. 

One that was marked and liberated 
at the southern end of Nova Scotia 
last June, and was caught early in 
July in the Moisie River, Quebec, in 
making the journey must have travelled 
between Soo and 1200 miles in less than 
a month. 


SKATING TO MUSIC 
The Loud Speaker in the 
Moonlight 

Lakeland has had some 
to which wireless music 
novel attraction. 

On the Tufit Tarn, a thousand feet up 
in the shadow of Helvellyn, a wireless 
set with a loud speaker has been in¬ 
stalled, and people have been skating 
in the moonlight to broadcast music. 


good skating 
has added ; 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aldebaran . . . AI-deb-ah-ran 

Godavari ... . -Go-dab-vab'-re 

Mazzini.' Mat-se-ne 

Ticino.Te-che-110 


WELCOME TO OUR PARTY 
Enter the Prince 

It is not everyone who can say, 

“ The Prince dropped in the other 
night," but the working girls of Canning 
Town can say it. 

They were thoroughly enjoying them¬ 
selves in the big dance-room of the 
Docklands Settlement when a quiet, 
slim young man, dressed in grey, appeared 
in the doorway. 

It was Prince Chichibu, son of the 
Emperor of Japan. He has been in 
England some time learning the lan¬ 
guage and watching all sorts of things. 
East End London, with its great spheres 
of work, its vast areas of life, interests 
him very much, and, having seen Dock¬ 
land by day, the pleasant thought 
occurred to him to visit it by night: 

A Happy Throng 

He found in the Canning Town 
Settlement much to make him Stand 
and think. He liked to see the factory 
girls enjoying themselves so much, and 
he watched the young men. in a boxing 
match. Then he went over the other 
rooms, and saw boys and youths making 
interesting things, some busy in the 
carpentry section, some making raffia 
mats and wool rugs—everybody doing 
something and forgetting the workadaj 
world outside. 

The Prince had a talk with some Sea 
Scouts, who are at home everywhere 
and said Thank you very much in charm¬ 
ing English when somebody made him a 
present of a model aeroplane made in 
the Settlement. 

The rooms buzzed with news of the 
Prince’s visit, and none were more 
excited, as we may think, than a number 
of Japanese sailors who happened to be 
there. When someone said the Em¬ 
peror’s son was going, they lined up to 
make a guard of honour. 
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OLD MEN OF 
IPSWICH 

LIFE IN SUFFOLK 100,000 
YEARS AGO 

Lakeside Houses After the 
Ice Age 

ANCIENT GLACIERS 

Some excavations in Suffolk have 
thrown a great deal of ■ light on the 
problem of the relationship of early man 
to the Ice Age. 

Upon the retreat of the ice of the 
second glacial period the waters thus set 
tree cut out channels and lake-like? 
hollows in the land surface. These 
lakes were gradually inhabited by fish 
and water-fowl, and the surrounding 
country by game of various kinds. 

As the ice slowly retreated, so Palaeo¬ 
lithic man advanced farther and farther 
north, and often made his encampments 
upon the sides of the streams and lakes. 
This was about 106,000 years ago, and a 
typical occupation site of these early 
people has been found at Ipswich. 

At this place there is a hollow in the 
underlying glacial material filled in 
with clay and sand upon the high 
ground to the east of the town ; and in 
these deposits have been found many 
beautiful examples of flint axes. 

Prehistoric Men 

The most recent excavations at this 
site have been carried out by Professor 
Boswell and Mr. Reid Moir, and it is 
clear that the prehistoric men of Ipswich 
were living on the side of a small lake, 
and that they there made their flint 
implements, used in hunting expeditions. 

The lake, however, gradually silted 
up, and the shore line was, in conse¬ 
quence, continually getting higher, so 
that the flint implements arc found at 
different levels in the sand and clay 
deposited in the ancient lake. The 
climate was then, no doubt, temperate, 
but we know that it finally became very 
cold, as the deposits are covered by a 
glacial bed. 

A similar condition of affairs is shown 
at Hcxne, in North Suffolk, a place 
famous since 1797 for its flint imple¬ 
ments, which is now being investigated 
by Professor Boswell and Mr. Reid 
Moir on behalf of the British Association. 
At this place there exists another hollow 
in the old glacial deposits, filled with 
sand, clay, and peat, and in some of 
these beds have been discovered many 
splendidly made palaeoliths, and the 
bones of animals such as the ancient 
elephant, deer, oxen, and- horses. The 
horses were of great size. 

WILD BEASTS AFRAID 
Scenes in the Street 

An elephant is an awkward customer 
to meet in a London street. 

One was being taken, the other day, 
from Barnet to the docks in White¬ 
chapel, where it was to embark for 
Buenos Aires, when it became fright¬ 
ened by the traffic and bolted. It 
dashed through a shop, two garages, 
and some nursery gardens before it was 
caught and- led back to the road, only 
to break away in terror once more. 

This time it ran along a whole row 
of front gardens, smashing the fences. 
Ultimately it got into a shed, and there 
it was allowed to rest till morning, when 
the journey was completed. 

There seems to have been a wave of 
unrest among captive animals of late. 
At Jarnac, in France, four lions escaped 
together from a travelling menagerie. 
The poor beasts were as frightened as 
any of the onlookers, and were soon 
recaptured, though one knocked down 
a woman and a child in its flight. 


OLD AND NEW FRIENDS IN TOYLAND 





A happy family of monkeys 


Putting 8pots on the rocking-horse The little monkeys and the storks 

One of the pleasant things to note this Christmas has been the growing popularity of 
sensible toys and the declining popularity of military ideas in Toyland. It is encouraging to 
realise that toymakers are at last coming to understand that Peace has a far greater interest 

for Toyland than War 


Two jolly little men from Toylartd 


LOOKING TOWARD THE 
NEXT GENERATION 

KENT’S NEW COALFIELD 

All the Brains Round One 
Table in a Good Cause 

FINE SCHEME NOBLY PLANNED 

A wonderful thing is being done in 
Kent, a development that deserves to be 
looked at and understood by all. 

If the most downhearted man in 
England will only feel what is being 
planned there, his heart will glow .with 
new hopes and pride. For the biggest 
and wisest scheme ever made for the 
good of a large slice of England, and 
indeed for the whole country, has been 
worked out in a wonderful way. 

What the scheme is can bo understood 
from an amazing book prepared for 
the Joint Town Planning Committee of 
Local Authorities by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, 
and Mr. John Archibald, of the Town 
Planning Institute, on the basis of a 
report by Mr. G. L. Pepler, Town 
Planning Adviser to the Minister of 
Health. It is published in a big, hand¬ 
some book of 175 pages with many 
plates and maps, by Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity and Hodder and Stoughton. 

A Great Problem 

The book tackles, fairly and squarely?, 
a great problem that has never been 
faced before. Under the soil of a part of 
the fair county? of Kent lie immense 
treasures of coal and iron, quite a short 
distance from London and nearer still 
to the sea. Kent is a beautiful county, 
delightful to know. It has a. rich soil and 
prosperous agriculture. It is thickly 
sprinkled with historical memories. It is 
eagerly visited for its beauty and health¬ 
fulness. Can all that is lovely, in Kent 
be preserved and its underground trea¬ 
sures of mineral wealth be extracted with¬ 
out the ugliness of mining elsewhere ? 
That is the problem to be solved. 

This book, which is called the East 
Kent Regional Planning Scheme, shows 
that the problem is being grappled with 
in a way that seems to be splendidly 
satisfactory and practicable. 

The Old Way and the New 

Hitherto coal lias been dragged out 
of file earth without regard for anything 
except getting it out. Where and how 
the people Will live who work .at the 
mines, or how the countryside will be 
blackened and made repulsive, have had 
little or no thoughtful consideration. 

But, at last, under the wise guidance 
of the late Lord Milner,- every local 
authority in and around the coal district 
of Kent, with the coal owners and all 
people who are likely to be in any? way 
concerned, have been brought into con¬ 
sultation. The Government and its 
experts, with' the official authorities, 
and business people and their experts, 
have agreed to pool all their interests 
for the general good, and this magnifi¬ 
cent scheme has been evolved under tl>e 
presidency? of Professor Abercrombie. 

A Splendid Example 

The survey that has been made is 
wonderfully comprehensive, studiously? 
fair all round, wise in the most far-seeing 
way, and hopeful beyond what anyone 
could have dreamed. It is presented 
with the eloquence of great and vital 
facts. From the onlooking world 
Professor Abercrombie, "the University 
that has spared him for the work, and 
all who have co-operated with him, 
deserve admiring congratulations. 

A vastly beneficial work is projected 
on a great scale, in a fine spirit, and its 
influence on every?one who has the delight 
of examining it must be exhilarating. It 
gives one a feeling of certainty that the 
treasures of Kent will be brought into use 
with benefit to all and harm to none ; and 
it sets a splendid example that must be 
followed in every self-respecting district; 
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THE VERY THINGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Old Friends for the 
Nursery 

ANNUALS FOR ALL 

Most of us will soon have to choose 
our Christmas presents, and if there is 
one thing more than another that is 
sure to please it is one of the jolly 
Christmas Annuals which you will find 
in all the shops today. There is a big 
collection of volumes from which we 
can make our choice. 

The books for the little people cost 
3s. 6d. each, and are packed with pictures 
from beginning to end, being printed 
in bright and glowing colours. There is 
an old favourite in Rainbow Annual, 
which is even better than ever. This 
is the book in which the Bruin Boys are 
to be found. Their merry pranks will 
cause peals of laughter. Then there is 
Bubbles Annual, which contains de¬ 
lightful fairy stories, coloured pictures, 
puzzles, jokes, riddles, and games to 
play before bedtime. All the famous 
characters front the weekly Bubbles 
appear in this Annual. 

New This Year 

Mrs. Hippo’s Annual is brand - new 
this year, and is devoted largely to the 
adventures of Mrs. Hippo, Tiger Tilly, 
and the sisters of the Bruin Boys. 

Chick’s Own Annual is for boys and 
girls just learning to read. The type 
is big and bold, and the long words are 
divided into syllables to make reading 
easy. There are many outline pictures 
to colour. All these Annuals are strongly 
bound with cloth backs and stiff, 
coloured covers. 

For children somewhat older there 
are several special Annuals a little 
dearer than those already mentioned. 
Playbox Annual costs 6s. Puck Annual 
and Wonderland Annual will also please 
readers who delight in pictures, fairy 
tales, and simple school and adventure 
stories. These are 6s. each as well. 
They are very strongly bound, and 
contain beautifully coloured plates. 

School and Adventure Tales 

For boys and girls at school we have 
the Holiday Annual and the School¬ 
girls’ Own Annual. These are one long 
delight to those who like school stories 
and adventure, The Champion Annual, 
for older boys and girls, is packed with 
exciting tales of adventure on land and 
sea. Its thrilling pages present a real 
wonderland of romance. These Annuals 
are all 6s. each. 

Last, but not least, there is the Golden 
Annual, a fine budget of school and 
adventure tales for girls, 4s. 6d. only. 

Whichever of these splendid books 
you choose, you will be getting some¬ 
thing of unusual value. Such books 
make ideal gifts, and will be popular 
long after toys are forgotten. 

LAST AND FIRST 
Surprise for a Schoolboy 

A fifteen-year-old Liverpool boy had 
a curious but pleasant surprise the 
other day. 

While he was away at school some 
letters arrived which his father did not 
trouble to forward, thinking them to 
be Christmas catalogues. A fortnight 
later a local photographer called on the 
father to offer his congratulations for 
the boy on his having won the £500 
prize offered by the Kodak Company 
in their camera competition. 

So the father at once thought of 
the letters, and in one of them he found 
the official notification of the boy’s 
success. A telegram soon took the 
good news to his son, who must have 
been one of the last competitors to learn 
the result. 


TOLL FOR THE BRAVE 

THREE THAT ARE NO 
MORE WITH US 

A Gallant Band of Heroes in 
the London Hospital 

DYING TO MAKE LIFE SAFER 


point of being as jolly as possible. Only 
a week before he died he was “ talking 
radiography” with all his old enthusiasm, 
and told of a letter he cherished from a 
little girl whom his work had saved. 

As long as he could get about he went 
to the hospital to watch the progress 
of the new science and to help with his 
advice. He founded a society of 
radiographers, and would have been its 
j president if lie had lived. His work 
helped to make easier the work of those 
who came after him, and this was to 
him an abundant reward. 

A GOOD LITTLE DONKEY 
Not So Bad as He is Said 
To Be 

A Devonshire reader claims that the 
donkey is a better creature than it is 
commonly thought to be. In fact, she 
has experience which shows it to be an 
unselfish animal. 

A worn-out and half-starved donkey 
was brought to share the home of one 
comfortably housed and fed. Not only 
was The new-comer welcomed in a 
friendly way by the donkey in possession, 
but night and morning he left his new 
friend a good proportion of his food. 
This unselfishness lasted the whole of 
the seven weeks during which the 
companionship continued. 

As soon as the donkey’s mate had 
left, the whole of the food was eaten up 
as clean as it had been eaten before the 
friend came, thus proving that one 
donkey at any rate has a strong instinct 
of helpfulness towards a comrade. 


TRAPPED IN THE 
BOILER ROOM 

The Man who Turned the 
Steam Off 

KING’S BRONZE MEDAL FOR 
TWO HEROES AT SEA 


feeling the steam overpowering him, he 
staggered to the ladder and step by 
step dragged himself up. As soon as 
he turned the topmost rung he fell 
faint. Two other men in the engine- 
room had darted to safety. 

In the meantime the second engineer, 
on deck', saw a cloud of steam rising to 
the level of the promenade deck. He 
guessed what had happened, and knew 
that unless something was done imme¬ 
diately the men below would be trapped 
in a horrible death. He wrapped his 
face in wet towelling and went below on 
one of the most dangerous errands 
imaginable. He knew quite well that 
he might never come up again. 

Scalding Fog 

The boiler-room was thick with a 
scalding fog in which a man, could not 
breathe for many minutes. Mr. White 
groped his way along the top of the 
boilers, -blinded by his towels. He did 
not know the direction of the boiling 
water-spout. Had he met it it would 
have been instant death. 

Step by step the engineer groped along, 
and his heart gave a mighty bound of 
relief when lie reached the valves con¬ 
necting the boilers and engines. W'lien 
these were shut off the danger was over. 

Mr. White staggered back on deck, 
too thankful to care that his hands and 
legs were badly scalded. In a few 
minutes the boiler - room was clear of 
steam. The deck hands went below 
for their unconscious mates and a cheer 
went up when it was discovered that 
they were still alive, and before long the 
Paul Beau was malting good speed on 
its way to Canton. 


ANOTHER PROBLEM 
FOR FRANCE 

Alsace Asks for Home 
Rule 

A LITTLE DIFFERENT FROM THE 
REST OF THE FAMILY 

It is seven years now since France’s 
lost provinces were restored to the 
Motherland, yet they have not settled 
down, and the arrangements for their 
government have not yet been finally 
agreed on. 

It is not that they want to go back to 
Germany, or anything of that sort. 
Though masses of the people speak a 
dialect more than half-German they are • 
enthusiastically French in sympathies. 
But while they were under Germany 
they got certain good things which they 
want to keep under France. 

There has just been a congress at 
Strasbourg of strong supporters of the 
French annexation, at which a resolution 
was passed asking for a Provincial 
Council for Alsace. It also demanded 
the continuance of the special arrange¬ 
ment for teaching religion in the schools 
and the old system of insurance for 
the workers. 

Now France has a strongly centralised 
system, with very little local government 
in the English sense. Religion is not 
taught in her schools ; arid there is no 
State system of industrial insurance. 
France thinks the Alsatians should be 
willing to do as France does in these 
matters, but she is troubled by these 
demonstrations of a desire to be 
“ different." It is a curious problem. 

THE LOST FOUNTAIN PEN 
Why is it Never Returned? 

One of our good readers in Paris sends, us 
this plaintive note, from which his wife and 
daughter will plainly gather what to give him 
for Christmas. 

Everybody has read about the thou¬ 
sands of umbrellas, walking-sticks, 
purses, gloves, and innumerable other 
articles left by absent-minded people in 
buses and other public conveyances in 
London. It would appear that the 
Parisians are equally distracted, and so 
heavy-has been the work of dealing with 
lost property that the railways and 
police have decided to tax reclaimed 
articles according to their value. 

: Now the newspapers inform us that 
the French postal authorities are obliged 
to have a fortnightly clearing of purses, 
packets of provisions, parcels of all 
sort, and (of course) countless umbrellas 
and sticks which were left by forgetful 
folk on desks and counters. 

What seems so sad, however, is that 
fountain pens never find their way to 
the lost property office. Honest people 
will restore a purse, but, alas! there 
appears to be no conscience which moves 
people to return a poor lost, stolen, or 
strayed fountain pen. That interesting 
article is apparently considered treasure 
trove for him who finds it. In other 
words, it appears that finding is keeping 
with fountain pens. 

A BISHOP IN THE WILDS 
Life Saved by Wireless 

A remarkable instance of the immense 
value of wireless in the backwoods has 
just come from Canada. 

While visiting a lonely mission at 
Wabasca, in north-west Alberta, the 
Bishop of Athabasca found a woman 
missionary so dangerously ill that it was 
impossible to move her over the trails 
to the nearest hospital. The Bishop, 
however, hurried back to Edmonton 
and described the symptoms to the 
doctors with sufficient • accuracy to 
enable them to understand the case. 

The result was that they were able to 
prescribe a course of treatment and broad¬ 
cast it to an amateur wireless station at 
Wabasca ; and now the news is that the 
patient is well on the road to recovery. 


The last of the three brave pioneers of 
X-rays in the London Hospital, Reginald 
Blackall, has died. 

X-rays were discovered in 1895. In 
1899 Reginald Blackall and his col¬ 
leagues, Harnack and Wilson, started 
their work at the hospital as lay 
operators. In two years the first 
symptoms of the disease called X-ray 
Dermatitis showed themselves.- Within 
five years Harnack and Wilson were 
compelled to retire. Wilson soon died ; 
Harnack lost both his arms, and died 
of his injuries. 

It was plain to Blackall what was 
before him, yet he stuck to his post. 
First his nails, then his fingers, began to 
go; then he lost one hand. But not till 
both hands had gone, after 23 years of 
devoted service, did he give up. . Ulti¬ 
mately he lost both his arms. He had 
to undergo fifteen operations, and the 
closing months of his heroic life were 
one long agony. 

Yet a friend declares that he never 
once heard Blackall complain. On the 
contrary, he seemed to make a special 


The King has just sent a bronze 
medal for gallantry at sea to two men 
for their actions not long ago in the 
Eastern seas. One of them was George 
Henry White, second engineer, and the 
other So Hau, a Chinese fireman. Both 
were on the steamship Paul Beau. 

The vessel was going from Hong 
Kong to Canton, an ordinary little 
voyage she had made many times. 
Suddenly, without any warning, a tube 
blew out in the starboard boiler, and a 
mass of boiling water and steam hissed 
out. It came with tremendous force 
and flung itself out in a stream 35 feet 
long into the boiler-room. 

On this ship the boiler-room and the 
engine-room are in one, and thus the 
men at the boilers and the engines were 
at the mercy of the scalding water¬ 
spout. One of the boiler men, Hau 
Foong, was immediately overcome by 
the steam, and fell helpless. His brave 
comrade. So Hau, could easily have made 
his way out on deck, but he rushed to 
the man lying there and dragged him to 
a spot out of reach of the water. Then, 



The delegates of seven nations signing the Locarno Pact at the Foreign Office. See page 7 
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Line of the Arctic night 
No sun north of this line '^r 
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i ESCAPE FROM A BEAR 
; A man who net a bear face to fate 
near Sudbury fired without killing 
it. He was running for his life witn 
the bear gaming on him when Ihe 
animal was brouqht down bija shot 
from a friend's qun 

NO MORE MISTLETOE 
The American Department of Agriculture 
has declared war on the mistletoe.which is 
regarded as a dangerous forest pest, / 
and it is expected mat in ten gears ' 
. the plant will have been : ; 

exterminated in the. 

i United States y 
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A RARE SIBERIAN ANIMAL 
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"AMERICAS CHRISTMAS TREES % 
>At least 100.0Q0 Christmas trees 
have been gathered in the State of 
Vermont.and most of them have been 
chipped to the Southern States where 
: such trees do not flourish 


_ ^ FISH FROM THE CLOUDS 
Fish is now beinq delivered 

evefg morning to Stockholm bg , KIWU a 1U c W ..^ 

‘'aeroplane, the first time ^ , / brought down bg its / 

a European Capital has been ' tnlularies. Thisdrircs the 
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fhe qlutton.or wolverine.which is said to be gett mg rare 
in Siberia.is usuallg active throughout the 
winter, when it often climbs rough- 
barked trees in search of bod. 

Many are shot bg the natives 


* the sea.when natives,"* 
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CRICKET IN THE SUDAN 
Great interest is beinq taken in : - 
' * cricket bq the natives of •—>- 
Khart oum .and other Sudanese 
centres.where two verq keen : 
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• c. ia a,™ < Tl* Roosevelt brotters.who have 

v&Wdareacross.,' returned toSnnaqar.h , 

. JVJ ™ at j A Kashmir, suffered qreat hardships 1 
ch vaSt quant i ties of r i ^ durinq their expedition in 
the retreatinq nsh^ Turkestan. Once their camp was 
attacked bu starving wolves and some 
^ of their ponies were seized (ft 
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• A great tidal wave, caused probablg !;j 
; bganearthguake, has practicallg 
wiped out me Mexican Pacific 
•$$$£ port of Sihuatanejo 
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: CHANGING A RAILWAY SYSTEM 
: The Japanese Government Rail nags have found 
I after lonq tests that the American tgpe of rails 
; at present used are much Inferior to the 
British tgpe. which is qraduallg to replace 
the American Throughout Japan ** , s ; ; 7 


The Sun’* Farthest South 

On December 22 the Sun reaches its' extreme 
southern limit over the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and, as a few days pass before the Sun seems 
to move north again, it is called the winter 
.solstice, or “ Sun stands still.” December 22 
is the longest day south of the Equator and the 
shortest day north. 


; ( V-/EXPLORING UNKNOWN BRAZIL . 
* J A British scientific expedition has / 
just plunqed into the unexplored i 
: Brazilian forest to seek for the rums 
^ of a white civilisation said to have 
.‘•••‘existed mang centuries aqo The partg 
expect to remain ;n the jungle for a gear 
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IRRIGATING 

. Irrigation work is beinq increasinqlg 
Ldeveloped in India,where theroare now ne3rlij 
30 million acres being cult ivated bg means of 
■ artificial waterinq. The Punjab comes first with 10^: 

. million acres and Madras Provinca second with 1\ 

. . million acres ' \ • 

riLMING THE BUSHMEN DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 

American scientist* who have been stumpna the •. .. .• ; : ^ Australian Government expedition 

Bushmen of Southwest Africa have been taking . .• , s now gxammjnq 50.000 square miles of drg countnj north of 
• films of the wild mountain men of the Kokoave dt, Kinqoonua with a view tofindinq water for sheep-farminq.and 

one cf the most iso.ated spots in the world The .. jireadn excellent supplies have been found It is expected that the new •; 
films w." be of great value lo area will soon b E settled rt nd developed , 


A BAD OLD WOMAN 
King Theebaw’s Widow 

Burma, the last of the provinces of our 
Indian Empire to be given a Legislative 
Council of its own, has been having a 
general election, the second in its history. 

Almost before the results were known 
it has been provided with another thrill 
in the death of the widow of the former 
King of Burma whose misgovernment 
brought the British to Mandalay in 1885, 

The queen who has died was the 
widow of King Theebaw, who suc¬ 
ceeded King Mindoon. It was when 
King Mindoon died, in 1878, that 
Mindoon’s' widow got her daughter 
married to the new king. Then followed 
the notorious massacre of all Mindoon’s 
other wives and children, with the 
members of his household. • This atrocity 
\vas believed to have been inspired by 
the new queen and her mother to make 
sure that there should be no rivals for 
the throne. 

It was an evil beginning of an evil 
reign. Greed and tyranny and hopeless 
incapacity made the next seven years a 
nightmare which the British army 
ended in a fortnight’s campaign. 

With these things so fresh in the 
people’s memory it is not surprising 
that the Home Rulers, who want to get 
rid of British control, have only won a 
handful of seats. 


KEEPING DOWN THE 
ACCIDENTS 
Idea for Dangerous Drivers 

The Americans have adopted an 
excellent idea for warning motorists of 
level railway crossings. 

Two white ridges of concrete about 
two inches high and about ten feet 
apart are placed fifty yards from the 
crossing, and if a motorist is day dream¬ 
ing or driving carelessly he is soon shaken 
iqto his senses. If he is alert he sees the 
white strips and crosses them slowly 
so that he is in full control when reach¬ 
ing the railway crossing. 


A MOUNTAIN COMING 
DOWNHILL 

Moving Eight Inches a Year 

The mountains in the high Alps 
sometimes play awkward pranks on the 
neighbouring villages, for now* and again 
they begin to move. 

Not long ago a mountain in Savoy 
was giving trouble, and now news comes 
that Monte Arbedo, 6000 feet high and 
in the Swiss canton of Ticino, is moving 
downhill on a front of nearly three- 
quarters of a mile at the rate of eight 
inches a year. This does not seem 
much, but thirty years ago the move¬ 
ment was only three-quarters of an 
inch a year/ so the danger is growing. 
The whole mountain is said to be moving. 

In the Alps, of course, the valleys are 
very important, for they contain the 
railways, roads, and villages, so that 
an encroaching mountain spells grave 
trouble. After carefully noting this one, 
the Swiss Government has seen that all 
precautions are taken against accidents. 

THE SCHOOL FLEET 
The Little Beginning of a 
Great Idea 

It is an old idea of the C.N. that we 
should have a School Fleet and take 
our children about the Empire in their 
orvn school ship. 

Now the dream is beginning to come 
true, for at a meeting at the Dominions 
Office in Downing Street the other day, 
a committee was appointed to look into 
it. The first tour is to be to Australia 
and Tasmania next July, and another is 
to follow to Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. In each party there will 
be not less than fifty nor more than a 
hundred boys, with a director, a chaplain, 
and two army sergeants. 

On the voyage the boys will be taught 
history, geography, simple economics, 
and physical drill/ but the real lessons 
will be what they see at the other end. 


JUST FOR FUN 
Robbing a Boy of His Sight 

Many boys who would not throw- 
stones . seem to think throwing sand 
is no great sin. Yet how many children 
have been blinded by it I 

The papers have just been telling of a 
little five-year-old son of a policeman 
who all but lost his sight. 

You would think no one could be 
safer than a child who had a policeman 
for a father, but this little boy ran out 
to a shop to buy a pennyworth of sweets, 
when another boy, “ just for fun,” 
threw a handful of dust in his face. 
The dust happened to be lime and sand 
that the paviors had been using. For 
a time the small victim of this bit of 
fun could not see at all, and he nearly 
lost his sight altogether. 

We are glad to know that there is 
hope of his sight returning, and we 
record the incident because it may help 
to save a repetition of such tragic 
bits of fun. 

BRITISH GOLD BEFORE 
CAESAR 

Treasure Trove by the Sea 

A romantic little story comes from 
Selsey, in Sussex, where a governess 
has found a jolly little treasure trove 
by the sea. 

It was an ancient British armlet of 
pure gold, 2000 years old, and the 
governess found it shining in the sand. 
Little guessing its value, she took it 
home for the children, who made it a 
necklace for the cat. 

Fortunately it was seen one day by a 
silversmith, who reported the matter 
to the authorities. A coroner and a jury 
sat to inquire into it, in accordance with 
the ancient law of treasure trove, and 
they declared it the property of the 
Crown. The value of the gold alone is 
about £20, and its antiquarian worth is 
many times as great. 


PARLIAMENT SHORT OF 
TIME 

Speeches That are Not Made 
PITY THE POOR SPEAKER 

Though Parliament is talking all the 
time, except when it is voting, there are 
still hundreds of members who cannot 
get themselves heard. 

They are always complaining, and 
the other day they pointed out to the 
Speaker that the leaders of the three 
parties took up more than half the time, 
and left no chance to the other nine- 
tenths of the House. Could the Speaker 
get them to cut their speeches down ? 

The Speaker said he sympathised 
with the appeal and hoped it would be 
heeded. He knew it must be trying to 
have to take home again notes of speeches 
•which there had been no chance of 
delivering. But he was in a worse 
position. He had to listen to all the 
speeches that were made, and to take 
home the memory that there had been 
perhaps thirty other speeches he had 
not been able to call for w-hich might 
have been better worth hearing ! 

He added a little hint to back 
benchers which may not have been very 
welcome. He said that if those who 
were called upon would make their 
speeches shorter they would be giving 
others a better chance ! 

MAKING ITS OWN TRAP 
Sad Story of a Greedy Mouse 

Here is a new story* with an old- 
fashioned moral. 

A little grey- mouse was very fond of 
coconut milk, but he did not know when 
he had had enough. He got into a 
Darlington warehouse full of coconuts,- 
ate his way through one of the eyes of a 
nice big nut, and then began to drink, 
He drank till his little body was full 
and his neck was swollen, and at last 
he was stuck so that he could not get 
out. He was found by the warehouse¬ 
man, dead. Poor greedy* little mouse ! 
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The Millennium on 
the Way 

IX/Tore bad news for croakers ; 
the Millennium is coming. 

It. will not be here tomorrow, 
but it is on the way. Seven nations 
have put up a sign-post to it in 
each of their countries. 

Perhaps those of us were right, 
after all, who thought it was a 
war to end war. Perhaps we 
were wrong in being dismayed 
because it took so long. We 
should have had more faith. 
We should have known that the 
powers of evil could never stand 
against the beating tide surging 
up in the hearts of the peoples. 

It is a sad day for those who 
tell us that the world is getting 
worse, and that human nature 
never changes. When France 
and Germany stand up and tell 
the world they will tight each 
other no more we may well rub 
our eyes and ask what has 
happened to the old world we 
lived in. If these can be friends, 
who need be enemies ? 

But what we liked best at the 
signing of Locarno was the letter 
of a mother in France, who wrote 
to her Prime Minister that at 
last she would be able to look at. 
her children - without fear, and 
to love them with security. It is 
something to bring tears to the 
eye, but they are tears of joy, for 
we are making the world safe 
for children. They will not be 
brought into the world to be blown 
to pieces by guns and bombs. 
They, too, will have security. 

There is much to be done 
before we are sure -of all these 
things, but slowly we are closing 
the gates of war, slowly the minds 
of men are turning to peace. It 
is not just a chance that the toy 
soldiers are passing from the 
shops this Christmas ; even such 
a little thing as that is part of 
the great movement of the world. 
Who does not remember the 
Little Boy Blue of Eugene Field ? 

The little toy dog is covered with dust,- 
Yet sturdy and staunch he stands, 

The little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket moulds in his hands. 

In the poem it was the little 
toy soldier who lost Little Boy 
Blue, but today in the world 
it is Little Boy Blue who is 
giving up his soldier. . No more 
is he brought up to believe that 
war is a fine thing. We know war 
now for what it is—the foulest 
thing on Earth, and we stand 
at the gate of a new year which 
may give this thing a reeling 
blow from which it will not rise 
again. Every one of us can help ; 
every one of us can cease to hate ; 
and without hate there is no war. 

It is Christmastide again, and 
once more there rings round the 
world, from the hilltop of Locarno 
and from deep down in the hearts 
of men, these words that came 
from Bethlehem: 

Glory to Gyd in the highest; On Earth Peace, 
and Goc-’v'ili (award men. 


Fox and Hounds 

writer was reminding us not long 
ago that a hunting parson said to 
him one day : 

I would rather be a hound than an 
archbishop. 

But we arc willing to pledge a small 
fortune that he would rather be a 
curate than a fox. 

. ® . 

A Battle Before Gunpowder 

That was a capital little talk on 
Bannockburn by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell the other day. 

It seems a long time since the Scots 
gave us our thrashing on that famous 
field, and we had almost forgotten it 
until a Scot reminded us. 

But what seems most worth noting is 
the fact that Bannockburn was fought 
before gunpowder, which was a merciful 
invention. Why was it merciful ? 

Because in medieval battles the officers 
were always reserved for ransom, and the 
barons and knights loved fighting. When 
gunpowder was used, however, they found 
they were just as likely to get a bullet in 
their bodies as were the men, and they 
became less fond of battle. 

It is a good idea. When those who 
make wars are made to bear the brunt 
of them the end of wars will come. 

m 

To the P.M.G. 

■yiiE British colony of Grenada has 
restored the Penny Post.. Great 
Britain please copy. 

The Old Man Happy 

W E heard the other day of one of 
Scotland’s. grand old men who 
had just left this world at ninety-six. 

“ How does it feel to be ninety- 
six ? ” a friend of ours asked him, 
and the old man answered : “ I will 
tell you exactly. The other clay I 
wanted to go to London on a deputa¬ 
tion, and they would not let me. I 
said to myself, my work is done, and 
I am waiting. But be quite sure that 
I am profoundly happy.” 

And he was active, too. The friend 
who told us the story has had his 
share of sorrow. A few years ago 
he lost his wife ; a few months ago he 
lost his daughter. When his wife died 
he was surprised one day to see the 
old gentleman from Scotland at his 
door in London. He was then about 
ninety, and he had called to bring 
his sympathy. When, early last 
summer, he lost his daughter, our 
friend, sitting at home in London, 
was relating to somebody the story 
of the old man’s surprising.call a few 
years before. That night there was a 
knock at the door, and there, again, 
stood the gallant old Scotsman, fresh 
from Aberdeen, He had called once 
more to bring his sympathy. 

We happen to know that it was in 
this old man’s father’s ship that Lord 
Strathcona sailed to Canada to become 
a millionaire—an interesting little 
fact in a remarkable chapter of life. 


U.S.E. 

O a desk in Paris there lies a sheet 
of paper with these words 
written on it: 

I represent a party which does not yet 
exist ; the parly of the Twentieth 
Century, out of which will come first 
of all the United States of Europe and 
after that the United States of the World. 

They were written by Victor Hugo, 
and they lie there in the room in 
which he died. The world has moved 
a long way forward since then, and 
now the Prime Minister of France 
declares that he hopes to see the 
United States of Europe before many 
years are gone. ■ 

He must be made of stone who is 
not thrilled with things like these. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J_|ousn buying, writes an agent, is not 
like buying a pair of kippers. No, 
it is more like buying a plaice. 

0 

Jt is said there are very few statues to 
comedians. There are too many 
that make ns laugh already. 

0 

A Tonbridge centenarian still reads 
his newspaper. He can’t think 
what else to do with it. 

El 

M«- Baldwin says it is easier to get 
rich quick than -to get good quick. 

Though, of course, 
it is rather good, to 
get rich. 

0 

The shy . person 
goes to the wall. 
The pity is that he 
cannot get over it. 
0 

Brainy people are 
said to' have 
large appetites. 
They require so 
much food for 
thought. 

O 

Pootballers are 
warned against 
going to too many 
dances. They may, however, safely go to 
their football. 

■ 0 

A writer says he does not know much 
about himself. He ought to listen 
to his neighbours. 

0 

Men. should be ashamed to overfeed. 
And to be above feeding. 

0 

guouLD grocers have haloes ? a public 
man has been asking. If he drops 
his h thev could go to the chemist. 

© 

Oh, Little Lord of Christmastide 

The bare trees of the Wintertide 
Tell all men how our Saviour died, 
And they drop all their leaves to show 
That poverty and grief they know. 

The soft white snow of Christmastide 
Doth all their grief and bareness hide, 
And in white majesty they sing 
The coining of a little King. 

Oh, Little Lord of Christmastide, 

Be Thou for ever at our side ! 

Thy poverty and purity 
Are our most sweet sufficiency. 

Flora Sandstrou' 


A Christmas Song of 
Sixpence 

I HAyE but sixpence in my purse: 
Tis true, not much; not 
much, tis true. 

But as it could be so much worse 
I’ll buy my gifts and make it 
do. 

{ have but fourpence in my bag: 
Not much, tis true; but 
here have I 

A doll that’s stuffed and made of 
rag, 

The very cheapest you can buy. 

I have but tuppence now to 
spend: 

Tis true, not much ; but here 
I hold 

A lovely pen, bought from a 
friend ; 

It'doesn’t look so very old, 

| .have but tuppence to my 
name, 

And all the other things are 
dear ; 

I’ll give it to the man who’s lame, 
For Christmas comes but once 
a year ! Estelle Boughton 

< . . © 

The Poor Fiddler 

By a Passer-by 

Tt is a wonderful thing that a man 
who has been dead for years may 
still set the hearts of people dancing 
to the tune of his own gladness. 

A street fiddler was playing outside 
an underground station in London the 
other day. He was poor and unkempt, 
his shoes were old, and his coat was 
frayed. But as he played the eyes of 
the people turned towards him and grew 
brighter; their faces grew kinder. The 
flower woman’s basket seemed a world 
of scent and colour, and life a lovely 
thing. For the fiddler was playing 
Mendelssohn's Spring Song, and he 
made it a rapturous melody, so that 
had you been there you would have 
thought of the exceeding tenderness of 
every spring that is to come ; of the 
gentleness and pity of God, who gives 
seed time and harvest; of all things 
young and beautiful; of flowers that 
turn towards the Sun; of the great com¬ 
pelling childhood of the world. You 
would have known that Time itself is 
yours and Death a great adventure. 

Mendelssohn had called across space 
and through this poor fiddler was set¬ 
ting the heart of the world a-dancing. 
® 

An Evening Prayer by R. L. S. 

We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold 
us with favour. 

Be patient still; suffer us yet awhile 
longer—with our broken purposes of 
good, with our idle endeavours against 
evil—suffer us awhile longer to endure, 
and (if it may be) help us to do better. 

Bless to us our extraordinary mer¬ 
cies ; if the day come when these 
must be taken, have us play the man 
under affliction. Go with each of us 
to rest; if any awake, temper to them 
the dark hours of watching; and when 
the day returns call us up with 
morning faces and with morning 
hearts eager to labour, eager to be 
happy if happiness shall be our por¬ 
tion ; and, if the day be marked for 
sorrow, strong to endure it. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If Christmas waits 
get what they 
wait for ’ 
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THE GREAT PEACE 
OF EUROPE 

BEGINNING AT LAST 

Seven Wise Nations Closing 
the Gates on War 

LOCARNO DAY IN LONDON 

The agreements hammered out at 
Locarno were signed at the Foreign 
Office in London by the statesmen who 
made them, signed with the approval 
of the nations they represent amid the 
rejoicings of the whole world. 

It has been explained already in the 
C.N. what the Treaties do to make future 
peace secure, and we try in our leader 
columns today to show why we think 
the signing of these agreements the most 
splendid thing that has happened since 
the war. Here we give some account 
of the speeches made at the signing, for 
all are agreed that, important as is the 
machinery for maintaining peace, the 
spirit in which it is worked is more 
important still. 

A Mother’s Tribute 

Germany and France, those old, old 
enemies, have agreed that never again 
will they attack or invade each other, 
or resort to war against each other, 
and Britain and Italy have promised 
that they will watch that the pledge is 
made good. This act, said M. Briand 
for France, has aroused among the 
peoples a great movement of confidence, 
so that a mother wrote to him that at 
lxst she would be able to look at her 
children without fear of what was 
■ before them and to love them in security. 

The Locarno Treaties, M.- Briand 
declared, are the draft of the constitu¬ 
tion of a European family within the 
League of Nations. They are the 
beginning of a magnificent work—the 
renewal of Europe in a union in which 
each nation shall make its own contri¬ 
bution 'to the good of the whole. The 
spirit of unity takes the place of the 
spirit of distrust. 

The Promise of Salvation 

And what France sees in the Treaties 
Germany sees also. “ This Europe of 
ours must be saved,” said Dr. Stresc- 
mann, " from the danger of losing 
through war the position its traditions 
and development have gained it. - '■ If 
we go under we go under together ; if 
we would rise we cannot do so in con¬ 
flict with each other, but only by 
working together.” 

That is the lesson Europe has learned 
from the war and the years that have 
followed it. ft is because she has 
learned it that she has made the Locarno 
Pact. We have had much empty talk 
since the war, but this talk in the Gold 
Room of the British Foreign Office, 
made while the ink of the signatures of 
the Pact was drying, rings true, and there 
we have the promise of our salvation. 

Britain’s Leader 

Englishmen are proud of the part 
Britain has played in bringing this 
thing to pass—proud of the tributes 
paid to her Foreign Minister for his 
leadership in these great discussions— 
“a leader’who by his tact and amia¬ 
bility wove around us that girdle of 
personal trust which is part of the spirit 
of Locarno,” said Dr. Stresemann. 

Mr. Chamberlain is now a Knight of 
the Garter, and we must call him hence¬ 
forth Sir Austen. The C.N. does not 
believe that titles increase a man’s real 
worth, but it does believe in giving 
honour where honour is due, and when¬ 
ever we talk of Sir Austen we shall 
think of this great stepping-stone laid 
down by Seven Wise Nations as a basis 
of the Great Peace of Europe- 


THE FOOTSTEPS 
BEHIND 

A TALE OF BEN MACDIIUI 

How Ghost Stories Grow Up 
Out of Nothing 

A PROFESSOR ENTERTAINS 
HIS FRIENDS 

Anyone who wants to thrill the circle 
round the Christmas fire should tell them 
the story of Professor Norman Collie. 

He is a learned chemist who lectures 
to the students at University College, 
London, on molecules and chemical 
compounds, and is not at all the sort 
of man to let his imagination run away 
with him. But this is the tale he told to 
entertain his brother Scots at Aberdeen, 
when he presided at the meeting of the 
Cairngorm Club. 

On the top of Ben Macdhui is built 
a cairn of stones, and when a young 
man the professor climbed to it alone. 
As lie turned to descend mist came on, 
blotting out all but the path in the snow, 
lie went on downwards in tire stillness, 
with not a sound to be heard except 
the crunch of his boots. 

The Terrified Young Scientist 

Star' ! There is another crunch, as 
of a heavier footstep behind him. 
Nonsense ! says the climber to himself, 
nothing but imagination ! He goes on, 
but cannot help listening. lie hears 
the crunch again. He begins to be 
puzzled and walks more rapidly. 

But again the louder crunch inter¬ 
rupts his own. One-two-tliree-four, the 
climber begins to count His own descend¬ 
ing steps, and it seems to his strained 
hearing as if the sound of that heavier 
crunch behind him came at a regular 
interval. It might be (could it be ?) 
the pounding footstep of some huge 
creature with a stride longer than that 
of any human being ! 

So the terrified young scientist 
reasoned, and then, all of a sudden, 
blind, unreasoning terror seized him, 
and he began to run, and never looked 
behind again till he was five miles from 
the cairn of Beil Macdhui. 

After Thirty-Five Years 

Even now, so the professor said, he 
would not like to venture up Ben 
Macdhui in the mist alone, though 
thirty-five years have passed since that 
hour of dread. 

But now mark how this story, a very 
impressive one as it stands, grew with 
the passing years. Twelve years after 
his llight the professor told his experi¬ 
ence to Dr. Kellas. 

The doctor replied with liis own story 
of the cairn on the mountain-top. On 
Midsummer Eve His brother and himself 
had climbed Ben Macdhui. At midnight 
it was no more than dusk so far north. 
He had left his brother seated by the 
cairn, and, looking back, he seemed to 
see a huge figure, as tall as the high 
cairn, creeping round the stones. He 
went back. His brother was still there. 
The tall man had disappeared, sinking 
into the ground. But his brother stoutly 
denied that he had seen anyone. 

The Big Grey Man 

Long after that the story which Dr. 
Kellas had often told to his friends was 
repeated to an old Highlander who lived 
in the forest at the foot of the Cairn¬ 
gorm Mountains. The old man was 
not even surprised. “ Ah,” said he, 
“ that would have been the Big Grey 
"Man that he saw.” 

So there is the story complete, the 
Big Grey Man, ten feet high, whom the 
people who believe in ghosts call an 
“ elemental,” because he is supposed to 
be one of the spirits of a giant race 
which lived long ago, dwelling still in 
the Black Mountain. Sometimes (on 
Midsummer Eve, for example) he is 
set free. Sometimes his footsteps can be 
heard crunching in the snow as, with 
giant strides, lie pursues a mortal man ! 
And so the Ghost Stories grow—grow 
out of nothing. 


The Moth That Came back 


O ne of our correspondents writes to tell 
us the story of two large dark moths 
which settled for their autumn sleep in 
a corner of her bedroom. . 

For a month they remained with 
their wings folded, motionlessly on the 
wall; but one day the winged lodgers 
were put out into the garden. They 
were removed very gently for fear of 
hurting them, taken downstairs, and 
shown the door. Our correspondent’s 
mother kindly but firmly went to the 
bottom of the garden and let them go. 

One of them was seen no more, but 
the other, with the perseverance of the 


cat which will always sit on one’s knee 
whether wanted or not, came back ! 
Ten minutes later it had flown through- 
the window again and found it's old 
place, or one close by it, bn the bedroom 
wall. It had travelled up the garden, 
round the house, through the window, 
unerringly. Such persistence deserved 
to be rewarded, and there it sits now as 
we write, two months afterwards. 

Our correspondent asks us if it was 
chance or instinct. We .arc inclined to 
think that it was a kind of unconscious 
memory in the moth, which, having once 
found a place, could find it again. 


Only those with strong nerves can climb to the white tops of the world, for all sorts of risks 
have to be taken and many dangerous precipices scaled. This Alpine mountaineer is making 
a mighty leap in order to get across a chasm between two towering crags, and if he fails 
only the slender rope can save him from crashing into the depths 


EYES AND NO EYES 


H ow did man become more intelligent 
than the reptile or the fish or the 
general run of lower animals ? Professor 
Elliot Smith says that he began by 
learning to see better. 

Anybody who will look at a chameleon 
or a mackerel will perceive that the eyes 
of these animals are on either side of the 
head. They revolve in opposite direc¬ 
tions. Ours revolve in the same direc¬ 
tion. It is one of the puzzles of evolution 
to imagine how, when this change came 
about in living things, the brain accom¬ 
modated itself to the altered condition. 

The great change that came about 
when the eyes became Eyes Front was 


that their fields of vision overlapped one 
another, a fact which we can prove to 
ourselves by holding a finger close to 
our faces. But the fact of which we are 
unconscious is that the consequence 
of their overlapping is to give us stereo¬ 
scopic sight, and make us perceive things 
not ” in the flat ” but " in the round,” 
or if more technical words be used, in 
three dimensions. 

As man, advancing in intelligence, 
began to see things better, he began to 
inquire about their shape, their colour, 
their texture. His eyesight made him 
curious, and it was his curiosity that 
made him wise. 


A JUMP ACROSS THE ALPS 
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FRANCE'S GREAT 
MAN 

LYAUTEY OF MOROCCO 

The Wonderful Work He Has 
Left Behind Him 

A SOLDIER GREAT IN PEACE 

The admirers of Marshal Lyautey 
are subscribing to buy him a country 
mansion as a token of the gratitude of 
France for his services. 

It is a project which all the world will 
view with sympathy, for if we judge 
men by their deeds, Marshal Lyautey is 
unquestionably the greatest man among 
modern Frenchmen. 

His greatness is that of the soldier 
who, by his personal influence, does 
in peace amazingly well what the 
ordinary' soldier would do insecurely 
by war. He has brought Morocco into 
the circle of the nations where anyone 
may travel in safety and comfort, within 
the bounds of civilisation. 

From Tonkin to Morocco 

Lyautey' was forty years old when he 
was drafted abroad to be a French 
colonial administrator. It was to 
Tonkin that he was first sent. “ What 
good is it to enter" on a new career at 
fny. age ? " he is said to have exclaimed-; 
but he went, and he did so well in' the 
farthest East that when a man was 
needed to consolidate the French 
protectorate of Morocco in 19x2, he was 
the man naturally chosen. 

At that time. Morocco was in a state 
of anarchy. The Sultan had no real 
power in the land he was supposed to 
govern. Brigandage made travel im¬ 
possible, unless the traveller was pre¬ 
pared to risk a claim for ransom. The 
country' had practically no roads ; its 
commerce was at a low ebb; it was a 
land in a state of decay. Some would 
have thought that it needed first of all 
the firm hand of a conqueror. Not so 
thought Lyautey. He went to his task 
as a friend of the land he was appointed 
to administer, trusting to his personal 
influence to win the cooperation of the 
native rulers. His success was a lasting 
wonder to all who knew Morocco before 
and after his arrival. 

Progress Through Cooperation 

When he entered the country the 
value of its trade was only one-eighth 
of what it was when he left it in honour 
thirteen y'ears later. He found only 30 
miles of decent roads ; he left 4175 miles 
that earn the enthusiasm of the 
modern motorist. He found 239 miles 
of narrow-gauge railways; he left 1250 
miles. He found no ordinary full-gauge 
railway route; he left 456 miles in 
working order. 

Into a land that had seemed com¬ 
mitted to medieval ways of life with 
all the constancy of the changeless East 
he introduced science, sanitation, educa¬ 
tion, and orderly government. 

And the marvel of marvels was that 
all this was done with the cordial 
concurrence of the very people who 
were expected to be fanatical resisters. 
There is just one explanation, and that 
is that the Moors believed in Ly'autey'. 
Tliev felt that he wished them well. 
In a sense they adopted him. They 
called him the Marshal of Islam. 
When he fell ill, and his life was in 
danger, they' had public prayers in their 
mosques for his recovery'. 

The Light in the Window 

The final test came with the invasion 
of Morocco by the Rifs from the 
mountains of the Atlas Range. In spite 
of the call of religion to a people who 
unite religion and war, the whole of the 
region that had felt the pacifying power 
of the French Resident-General re¬ 
mained firmly' friendly. The one danger 
was that Marshal Lyautey r ’s 70 years 
made it necessary for him to enter on the 
retirement he had so finely earned. 
He has returned to spend the evening 


A ROMANTIC FIGHT 
WITH PLANT DISEASE 

Scientists Experimenting 
in Fiji 

HARNESSING THE ENEMY 
OF A PEST 

A most interesting and romantic fight 
against plant disease is going on in the 
Fiji Islands in the South Seas. 

Recently great damage lias been done 
to the coconut palm by a destructive 
insect which has defied all efforts to 
suppress it. This has become so serious 
that an appeal lias beer, made to the 
Home Government to send out entomo¬ 
logical experts to see what else can be 
done to clear away'this pest. Accord¬ 
ingly a small scientific expedition lias 
gone, under Dr. Toothill, and is now en¬ 
gaged on a most interesting experiment. 

A similar pest has been causing 
extensive loss in the Malayan penin¬ 
sula, where palms are being attacked, 
though not by' precisely the same insect. 
There a parasite has been discovered 
which lays eggs on the larva of the 
destructive creature, the eggs developing 
and destroying the larva arid so staving 
the plant plague. It has occurred to 
the entomologists that if this parasite 
were conveyed to the Fiji Islands it 
might possibly attack the larva of the 
offending insect there instead of the one 
it feeds on in Malaya. 

A Successful Experiment 

' One of the members of the Fiji expe¬ 
dition, Mr. Tom Taylor, has accordingly 
been sent from Fiji to Malaya to find the 
natural enemy of palm pests. 

The removal of these creatures by a 
24 days’ voyage through tropical seas 
has proved no easy' matter. The Malaya 
palm pest must itself be brought, with 
plenty of palm leaves for it to feed on 
during the voyage. With it must come 
the enemy of the palm pest, laying its 
eggs on tlie larva, .and indeed carrying 
on, through the voyage, all the life- 
growths that go on in Malaya. Great 
care must be taken that none of the 
obnoxious insects escape at any port 
called at during the voy'age, as destruc¬ 
tion might then be spread in lands as 
yet unaffected. 

The experiment has been successfully 
carried out, and Mr. Taydor has returned 
with some hundreds of the enemies of 
the palm pest in safe keeping, and they 
have shown a most hopeful eagerness to 
lay their eggs on the larva of the Fijian 
pest. No doubt in due course a full 
report will appear of this interesting ex¬ 
tension of the check of pests by natural 
means, that is, by' the enemies which 
exist to preserve the balance in Nature. 


Continued from the previous column 
of his life in France, and still the in¬ 
fluence of his work in Morocco persists 
undisturbed. 

What will the loss mean to natives 
and settlers ? Whosoever has been to 
Rabat knows. As you entered the okl 
town late in the night, going towards 
the quarters where the Protectorate 
offices are grouped, you would sec a 
little light shining in a window. 

“ There,you pointed out to the 
newcomers the light in the window, 
“ there, you see, is Lyautey'.” 

Yes, indeed, it was Lyautey working 
and writing. After the oppressive heat 
of the day', when others rested and 
relaxed, he was bending over some 
reports or lost in some books. 

The secrets of Lyautey’s success 
were that he had in his own mind a 
clearly formed purpose, and that he 
was an inspirer of men, the men who 
worked with him and the men they had 
to influence. France cannot be too 
generous to this great son of hers who 
lias taught her how to get on with men 
of other races and religions.. What 
would she not give now to have a 
Lyautey' to send to Syria ? 


A Treasure Hunt 

Divers Going Down Near 
Naples 

There is a hunt lor buried treasure 
noyv beginning which should please both 
schoolboys and headmasters, and it is 
not every treasure hunt which can do 
that. The scene is off the headland of 
Posilipo near Naples, and the treasure 
is the long-lost city of Palaeopolis. 

This ancient town has tantalised 
historians and students for many cen¬ 
turies, because no trace of it can be 
found, not even coins or descriptions 
in old books. There is only one mention 
of Palaeopolis of any moment in history 
and that is by Livy 7 , the Roman historian. 

Palaeopolis remained lost until an 
Oxford scholar, Mr. R.'T. Gunther, said 
to himself “ Why not try the sea ? ” 
And off he went about trventy-fiy'e 
years ago exploring and measuring and 
working out scientific calculations and 
studying the Earth’s movements in that 
region. Thanks to Mr. Gunther yve 
know now that the land level in Roman 
times yvas 16 feet higher than it is now. 
The scientist found all sorts of interest¬ 
ing ruins and foundations of houses, 
and remains of an old sea road ; and 
he.said that if yve looked anywhere for 
ancient Palaeopolis yve must look for it 
under the sea. 

An expedition, organised by Germans 
and Americans, has noyv arrived at 
Naples to begin the hunt for the long- 
lost town, 

ONCE UPON A TIME 
And a Long Time Ago 

Once on a time and a long time ago, 
the Princess Daffodil yvalked on a hill, 
and yvlxere she set her toe the daffodils 
still grow. And long alter that Belinda 
Brown play'ed on the sand in a bathing 
gown : and Diana, Fitzpatrick Maule- 
verer James, rvho was lucky to have such 
beautiful names, was put in a book with 
Lavender Winks, yvhile Joan and Mar¬ 
garet Merryweather, with Theodore Binks 
who played on the links, and the Apple 
Tree Princess, joined all together, to make 
up a book for the end of the year. 

And, the Editor of the C.N. having 
exhausted all his rhymes, will now 
declare in the plainest phrase that this 
book, which is called A Gallery of 
Children, and is written by that same 
Mr. A. A. Milne who told us in rhyme 
all lie remembered of " When yve yvere 
very, very young,” is full of real 
children’s stories about those yvliose 
names have been given—and others. 
Their tiny' travels, and yvhat the groyvn- 
up people said to them, and yvhat they 
thought of the grown-up people, are the 
yvork of Mr. Milne, and the pretty pic¬ 
tures of them are done by a real artist of 
children, Mr. Willebeek le Mair, yy'lio 
with a name like that ought to be in the 
book as yvell as in the pictures. Mr. 
Stanley Paul publishes it at 12s. 6d. 


FRANCE WORKING 
HARDER 

Coal Output Higher Than 
in 1913 

The French collieries have made a 
remarkable recovery from the effects 
of the war. Taking only those mines 
lying yvithin the frontier of 1913 the 
daily production for last September 
yvas 138,877 tons, 2730 tons higher 
than the pre-war ay'erage. 

Still more remarkable is the output of 
the mines in the North, some of which 
were yvrecked by the Germans. Here, 
thanks to improved methods and the 
installation of modern machinery', not 
only have losses been made good but 
the daily output has risen to 2597 tons 
I above the average of 1913.. 


A DISCOVERY THAT 
SETS US THINKING 

SIX LITTLE ARROWHEADS 

Memory of the Stone Age in 
a Surrey Valley 

TOYS OR WEAPONS ? 

In a Surrey valley near Guildford a 
correspondent of the C.N., Mr. A. Nelson 
Mapple, found some flint arrowheads 
yvhich tell an interesting story but leave 
half of it untold. 

Anyone looking at them yvould at 
once wonder why they were so small. 
The largest of them is less than half an 
inch long, the smallest only' just over a 
quarter-incli. But those learned in 
flints are deeply puzzled to account for 
them. They are beautifully'chipped; they' 
belong to a time when the men of the Old 
Stone Age had gone and people yvere 
beginning to till fields and keep flocks 
instead of hunting for a living. They 
had begun to find copper and use it, 
though they' could not afford to despise 
flint, and they kept up their hunting 
yy-ith the boyv and the flint arrow. 

That does not tell .us why these flint- 
arroyvs yvere so small. Old habits and 
old yveapons die hard. Flint-tipped 
yveapons are still made by the yvild tribes 


4 A 

The Tiny Arrowheads—actual size 

of Papua, and only the other day' 
modern hunters went chasing big game, 
in Africa with bow and arrow. But all 
these hunting arrows are big things with 
big heads. The only known arrows 
yvitli heads so small are those yvhich the- 
Pygmies of the African equatorial forest 
blow from blow-pipes. 

But the Pygmies do not make arroyv- 
heads of this delicate and pretty fashion, 
nor does any other living race, though 
more than one uses the blow-pipe and 
the arroyv to shoot birds. If these arrow- 
beads had been found in the Sahara, or 
in the Arizona desert of North America, 
they might hav'e been assigned to some 
ancient race of flint-fashioners who 
dwelt there, for flint has been used by 
every ancient race of men. One could 
hardly dig up the earth anyyvhere where 
men have dwelt for thousands of years 
without finding it. 

A Triumph of Workmanship 

That yvill not explain how such arrow¬ 
heads come to be in Surrey. They are 
quite out of keeping yvith the flint- 
fashions as we know them of English 
Stone Age men. Some clever flint- 
knapper may have chipped them to shoyv 
his skill, a little triumph of yvorkman- 
ship. Possibly they may have been used 
as ornaments, a necklace of arrow¬ 
heads as a badge of chieftainship, or a 
gift to the chief’s rvife. 

Or yet again some father may have 
made a bow and arroyv for his little son 
to go a-hunting in play. It is a pretty 
suggestion that an archaeologist would 
not entertain; but as there is no other 
explanation, perhaps yve may let our 
fancy go back through Time to the little 
lad yvho thousands of years ago went 
out yvith his first boyv and arroyv and 
yvho, long gathered to his fathers, has 
left us the arrowheads in remembrance. 


THE SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE 

After the Service of Remembrance at 
the Albert Hall on Armistice Day 
members of tire congregation sent in by 
post over ^800 for a hospital, so that 
the hospital probably gained, rather 
than lost, by the abandonment of 
the Armistice Dance. 
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THE MAGIC RIDER 

WHAT THE OLD WORLD 
BELIEVED 

The Queer Ideas in the Mind 
of the Middle Ages 

VIRGIL AND HIS WONDERS 

Now that tlie great flying Marquis is 
home again in Rome, after his ride of 
35,000 miles in the air, we may be 
permitted to wonder if the simple and 
superstitious people who crowd the 
cities of Southern Italy have not been 
going back in their thought to the days 
when the Roman poet Virgil was sup¬ 
posed to be taking his magic rides across 
the sky. 

Ft is a surprising coincidence that, 
while devout Moslems all believe that 
Mohammed used to travel from land to 
land in a magic airship, like the king¬ 
dom on the flying magnetic island in 
Gulliver’s Travels, so millions of people 
believed that Virgil coursed about 
tlie world flying along a bridge of air. 
He was supposed to do by sorcery 
what the Marquis de Pinedo has now 
actually done by aeroplane. 

An Infant Giant 

The mind of the Middle Ages was a 
marvellous mind in many ways, tlie seed¬ 
bed from which sprang the genius of 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the 
rest of the wonder men ; but it was an 
intellectual giant in infancy. Anything 
that. was wonderful' was set down to 
supernatural agency. It was the age 
which gave us all the fables and legends 
of the godly but ordinary men and 
women who are exalted as saints of 
miraculous powers ; and the age made 
a saint and magician of the pagan poet 
Virgil who was in his grave nearly a 
score of years before Jesus was born. 

All manner of impossible marvels were 
attributed to him, and nobody doubted. 
Nobody doubted that he could and did 
travel from continent to continent by a 
bridge of air. Thus he was able to visit 
Babylon and there secretly marry the 
lovely daughter of the Sultan of Babylon. 
Then he returned to Rome, to be' 
followed, along the bridge of air, by his 
bride. After a while he returned by the 
same skyward route to Babylon with 
her, but she had been missed, and they 
were seized and condemned to death. 

Imaginary Frogs 

■ Virgil w T as not in the least discon¬ 
certed ; he caused all the warriors of 
the Court of Babylon to imagine them¬ 
selves frogs, and the open square of the 
city' a river; and while the imaginary 
frogs were desperately' swimming in 
imaginary water the good Virgil and his 
bride escaped by the bridge of air and 
returned in triumph to tlie Tiber. So 
stories ran in the books of that age. 

Will not tlie simple wonder-loving 
rustics of rural Italy, in whom the 
Middle Ages mind largely persists, now 
believe more firmly than ever what this 
airman lias done the wonderful Virgil 
also did two thousand years ago ? 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Georgian silver inkstand . . £800 

A drawing by Copley Fielding . £735 
Set of thirteen Cries of London . £609 
Pair of Queen Anne armchairs . £-525 
A second folio of Shakespeare . £500 

Old Worcester dessert service . £341 

1st edition of Paradise Lost . . £270 

1st edition of Jungle Book . . £257 

A Jacobean oak cupboard . . £131 

An etching by John Hoppner . £105 

A Sheraton sideboard . . . £105 

A letter of Napoleon . . . . £33 

A first edition copy of both parts of 
Shakespeare’s The Troublesome Raigne of 
John, King of England, of which only two 
other copies are known, realised £lS50. 


Europe and Its 
Telephones 

Linking-Up the Systems 

Tlie international linking-up of the 
telephone is one of the matters now 
before the League of Nations. It is high 
time that the people of Central Europe 
could ring up each other with ease. 

Three ways of doing it have been 
suggested, There might be an inter¬ 
national company working under the 
authority of the League, like the Sleep¬ 
ing Car Company ; or there might be a 
Board representing the nations con¬ 
cerned, like the Suez Canal; or (far the 
best) there might be a small Board ap¬ 
pointed by the League of Nations. 

Meanwhile the development of inter¬ 
national telephones has not stood still. 
The national officials ■ have been co¬ 
operating on their own lines, and every 
month more of the European capitals 
have been put into direct communica¬ 
tion with each other. There are direct 
lines now from London to France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland. 
There are French-speaking operators at 
the London end for the first three of 
these, and English-speaking operators 
in Holland for the last. Germany is 
coming next, and Italy will follow in 
time, but there there are persistent 
difficulties. Meanwhile Warsaw is linked 
up with Berlin and hopes soon to be in 
touch with Moscow. 

The most widely separated European 
capitals are nearer each other than are 
New York and San Francisco, which 
communicate daily as a matter of course. 
It is the difference of systems and plant 
which makes tlie chief difficulty' here. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
CROCODILES 
Two Striking Stories 

The advice in a recent C.N. on how 
to deal with a crocodile by pressing its 
windpipe if it has gripped y'Ou, is supple¬ 
mented by a missionary' of tlie C.M.S. 
who went to India 50 years ago. He 
gives two instances. 

A boy bathing in the River Godavari 
was seized by a crocodile which got him 
by'the right leg. His father shouted out 
" Put your fingers into its eyes,” The 
boy obeyed, and thrust the fingers of 
both hands into the beast’s eyes. In¬ 
stantly it let him go. He was brought 
to the hospital and recovered. 

Another little fellow, when watering 
cattle, was dragged into the water by a 
crocodile. His father rescued him by' 
putting his fingers into the crocodile’s 
ey'es. The boy was lialf-drowncd and 
badly mauled before he was released, 
and he died shortly afterwards. 

THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH 
No Grown-ups Except in the 
Pulpit 

The children of West Ham are to have 
a church all to themselves. 

The old West Ham Tabernacle has 
been taken by the. Central Mission, which 
will supply the minister. He will be tlie 
only grown-up in the place, for the 
children are to appoint their own deacons 
and sidesmen, and to run the church 
themselves with the minister’s help. 

The walls of the church are to be 
painted with pictures, and the roof will 
look like tire night sky', with a myriad 
stars. Children’s pews are being put in, 
and a children’s litany has been chosen. 
The church will hold five hundred, and 
as there are seventy thousand school 
children in the ■ neighbourhood there 
ought to be gcod congregations. 

There is to be a day nursery close by 
for children too young for church, so the 
children of the family', young and old, 
will get a change and their parents will 
get a rest! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Byron’s first gold watch has just been 
presented to his old school at Harrow. 

The recent rainfalls in Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, are expected to add five million 
bushels to tlie wheat harvest. 


A11 Oddfellows Lodge at Warsop, in 
Nottinghamshire, has had only' two 
secretaries in 91 years. 

Britain's Fifth Part 

Last y'ear Canada spent four times as 
much on Am’erican goods as site did on 
British goods. 

Happy Telegraph Boy 

A telegraph boy who found a pearl 
necklace in a Chester street was 
rewarded with /50 by its owner. 

November Raspberries 

An Essex rector gathered several 
pounds of ripe raspberries from his garden 
towards the end of November. 

A Polish Discovary 

The eighth new comet to be found 
this year has just been discovered by' 
observers at Cracow, in Poland 

American Money in Canada 

The C.P.R. estimates that American 
tourists have spent 25 million pounds 
in Canada this year. 

Westminster’s New Dean 

Dr. Foxley Norris, the new Dean of 
Westminster, will probably preach in 
the Abbey on Christmas Day. 

The Chinese Alphabet Puzzle 

Two Japanese papers in Osaka have 
agreed to limit tlie number of Chinese 
characters used in printing to 2490, 
instead of 6000. 

Two Engines Stop in the Sky 

A big American twin aeroplane was 
lately wrecked through both the engines 
stopping together, an accident that had 
never before been known. 

A Man Who Knew Mazzini 

An Italian workman who helped 
Mazzini to found the Italian Working 
Men’s Club in Clerkenwell Road has 
just died in London at 88. 

Money by the Hundredweight 

A quarter oLa ton of money was paid 
into tlie bank by a Braintree solicitor, 
on behalf of a client who had hoarded 
the coins for many, years. 

The Pets of the Poor 

In one month lately more than .a 
thousand dogs and 350 cats were 
brought by poor people for treatment at 
the Animals Hospital in Pimlico. 

Death of a King 

King Rama the Sixth of Siam, who 
came to the throne in 1910, has died 
following an operation. A daughter 
was born to him two day's before his 
death. He is succeeded by' his brother. 

An Engine’s Day’s Work 

The powerful new engines on tlie 
British railway's are doing much more 
work than the old ones, and one of the 
London & North Eastern’s Pacific type 
has lately run 570 miles in a day. 

Gold Armlet in the Sand 

A governess and her pupils, walking 
on tlie shore at low tide at Selsey, in 
Sussex, found a perfectly preserved 
early British armlet of pure gold sticking 
up from the sand. 

A Red Man’s Tomb 

When an Indian cemetery was being 
moved in Ohio the other day' the workers 
were amazed to find thousands of dollars- 
worth of pearls in one of the graves. It 
was apparently the tomb of a chief. 

The Hen Beals (he Gold Mine 

Though tlie goose that laid the golden 
egg was killed long ago, the hens of the 
United States last year produced more 
wealth than all the gold and silver mines 
of the world put together. 

Living with the Pygmies 

Three American scientists have set off 
for Becliuanaland to live with the 
pygmies for a year to study their habits. 
These tiny' people are usually considered 
the lowest race on Earth, and their 
resemblance to the higher apes is 
very remarkable. 


SHINING SIRIUS 

NEAREST STAR VISIBLE 
IN BRITAIN 

The Mysterious Motion of a 
Distant Sun 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD PROBLEM 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Sirius is now a magnificent object in the 
south-east sky, being due south about 
midnight; and, as it outshines all the 
other stars, it is easily found. 

Now this splendid stellar gem, though 
twice the diameter of our own Sun, 
is nevertheless a comparatively small 
sun compared with such giants as 
Betclgeusc, Aldcbaran, and Mira. The 
apparent great brilliance of Sirius is 
chiefly' due to its proximity' to us, being 
but 533,.400 times as far away as our Sun, 
or nearly 50 million million miles. 

Its light has taken about 8 years and 
5 months to travel this distance, so 
when we in Britain look up at Sirius 
we are receiving into our eyes the energy 
of the nearest of all. that stellar host 
which is visible to our unaided vision. 

Sirius has also a much hotter and 
more brilliant surface than our Sun, 
shining with an incandescent heat at 
about 11,000 degrees C., compared with 
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The orbit of the companion star, relative 
to Sirius 


but 6000 degrees of our Sun, so that he 
radiates nearly 32 times the light. 

Two centuries ago Sirius was found 
to have a remarkable motion of its 
own, revolving in what appeared to be.' 
a small circle in the sky. This was 
subsequently seen to take about 50 years 
to complete. Ultimately Bessel, about 
a hundred years ago, foretold that this 
could only be accounted for by another 
great sun, about half as massive as 
Sirius, and approximately as large and 
massive as our Sun revoking round 
Sirius, a body' whose powerful gravita¬ 
tional energy would puli Sirius out 
of its true' place, so that both went 
around a common centre of gravity'. 

But when in 1862 a small companion 
star was found it was only a faint Si- 
magnitude star. This added greatly to the 
my'Stery, for it showed that, though Sirius 
was about 10,000 times as bright, he had 
only about twice the mass or material of 
his companion. It was inferred, there¬ 
fore, that this was a great massive 
world which gave but little light owing 
to it being almost burnt out, as it were. 

The Theory of Relativity 

This explanation only' partly accounted 
for the facts. But now some deductions 
from the Theory' of Relativity' have 
thrown much light 011 this. I11 11)24 
Professor Eddington of Cambridge 
applied the Relativity' principle, that the 
light from celestial bodies is relative to 
their mass and density', to tlie problem 
of tiiis companion of Sirius'. \Vc shall 
deal with this next week. 

The drawing shows the orbit of this 
wonderful “ companion,” relative to 
Sirius, in tlie same way’ that it is 
customary' to show the Moon's orbit 
round the Earth; that is, relative to 
ourselves. Actually both are very' 
different, but we are capable only of 
considering tilings in a sense relative 
to other tilings. 

So we say- that this companion 
revolves round Sirius in 50 years. This 
is from the point of view of Sirius; from 
our point of view it is very different, as 
next week's drawing will show. G. F. M. 

Other World;. In the morning, Mercury, 
Mars, and Saturn in the south-east. In the 
early evening, Jupiter and Venus in tlie south¬ 
west ; Uranus south. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 


Garry Sees it Through 

CHAPTER 21 
In the West Dormitory 
nd how was Feddon faring this 
new term ? It might have been 
supposed that the Christmas treat: 
would have lifted the ban which 
The Conclave had laid upon him. 
And so it would if he had been 
minded to break his word and eat 
humble pie to Tadworth. But, 
when on the . very evening . of 
Coming Back Day the two had 
encountered one another in the 
corridor, and Feddon looked Soppy 
straight in the face and passed by, 
Soppy’s rage flared up again in a 
flame and, pondering an instant, 
lie had hurried off to the Matron. 

He had asked her if Feddon was 
to sleep in the West Dormitory this 
term. When, after a quiet sugges¬ 
tion that he should mind his own 
business, she had informed him 
that she was not altering last 
term’s arrangements, Soppy had 
scowled and begun a voluble 
protest, which was cut short by his 
dismissal in double quick time. 
This made him angrier still, as he 
lumbered off to find Feddon and* 
tell him fiercely to go to the Matron 
himself and beg her to put him 
anywhere but-in the West. 

There were several present when 
Soppy delivered this command, 
which he expressed in the form of a 
violent ultimatum. Feddon let him 
finish, listening without a word; 
but then turned to Kendall, who 
happened to be one of the by¬ 
standers, and, with a quivering lip 
and a very white face, said loudly 
and distinctly : 

“ l don’t take orders from 
Tadwprth." 

And thus last term's sorry state 
of affairs whs renewed. Until, when 
January had gone and February 
come, with cold biting winds that 
whistled round quads and buildings 
and rattled class-room windows and 
rocked the tail elms, stories began 
to trickle into the School House 
day-room of one or two curious 
happenings in the West Dormitory. 

It was whispered that Feddon 
had found his sheets drenched -with 
water; that his bed would some¬ 
times collapse in the middle of the 
night; that his sponge and tooth 
brush'were constantly disappearing,, 
that one night Mostyn, the 
dormitory prefect, coming ■ up 
earlier than usual, had surprised him 
hunting on all fours for his pyjamas. 
Some asked, when they heard this, if 
he had not complained to Mostyn ? 

“ No, never a word,” they were 
told. “ He never says anything. 
But he never talks to anyone now 
except Garry.” 

" Do you think he’s grousing to 
Garry ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” was the answer. 

But Feddon was not whining 
to Garry. Shyly and sensitively he 
had been holding aloof from Garry 
because, feeling how he was shunned, 
he .shrank all the more from any 
appearance' of sheltering under 
Garry’s wing. Once or twice Garry 
had asked him to go for a walk; and 
once Kendall, in his careless and 
boisterous fashion, had asked him 
to come and sec if Grubber stood 
where she did; but Feddon had 
declined with some muttered excuse 
and had followed them wistfully 
with his eyes when they had gone. 

So that it was not from Feddon 
himself that Garry heard of the 
happenings in the West Dormitory. 
When he heard he passed no 
remarks, but that evening in prep, 
iris gaze would frequently lift and 
. vest on Feddon’s pale face. It 
seemed taking new stock of Feddon-, 
as though Garry was asking himself 
some question about the other 
which would not be answered, or, 
perhaps, as though he was searching 
his own intentions ; considering ; 
unable to make up his mind. 

At Eastborough they had no 
evening Chapel in winter, but in its 
place each House had Prayers 
within doors. And, as the School 
House went into Prayers that 
night, Garry’s steady brown eyes 


® By Gunby Hadath 

caught Feddon’s shy, shrinking 
ones and held them in a long and 
significant look. Feddon’s heart 
beat faster for what he read there. 
Garry’s look said, “ You shall not 
shun me any longer." Garry’s look 
grew oddly defiant. It went on to 
say, “ Like it or lump it, I’m dashed 
if you shall avoid me ! ” And behind 
Feddon’s quickening eyes came that 
little light, shining. 

After Prayers there came a 
surprise for The Conclave. Turner, 
the most inconsiderable, of their 
brotherhood, was missing from his 
accustomed bed by the door. 
Departed from that bed’s pillow his 
light grey pyjamas, in their place lay 
a sleeping suit of aggressive crimson. 

” Halloa ! ” exclaimed Soppy. 
“ Whose pyjamas ? Who’s sleeping 
here ? ” 

A voice behind him answered 
quietly, “ I am.” 

It came from Garry, at the heels 
of the rest. They stared at him. He 
stared at them back with a grin. 
" Oh, yes,” he went on', “ I got 
Mother Limejuice to swop me.” 

“ But why ? ” growled Soppy. 

“ Oh, I thought I’d like a 
change,” said Garry, most airily. 

Then Brougham laughed with 
delight. “ That’s topping ! ” he 
cried. “ So you’ve decided at last 
to join Tlie Conclave, old man 

” That,” Garry answered, as 
airily still, “ depends.” 

“ On what ? You know we’ve 
always wanted to elect you.” 

” On what does it depend ? Oh, 
on lots of things, Brougham.” 

Whereat, having discarded his 
coat and waistcoat, he crossed the 
room,to Feddon’s bed and sat on 
the end of it. In a very leisurely 
fashion he took off his tie, removed 
his collar, and then, with a grin for 
them all—but a grin that smoothed 
not one line of that hard, fighting 
jaw of his—lie said : 

“ On what does it depend ? Well, 
on this for a start. That Soppy 
tells Feddon he’s sorry for being a 
low hound.” 

There was consternation, and a 
moment of all-hut uproar. And 
next a stiff silence, while they 
wondered if Garry were joking ? 
For what was Feddon to him ? 
Surely nothing at all! He could 
never seriously mean that, for this 
queer chap’s sake, he was going de¬ 
liberately to fall out with old friends! 

“ Man,” cried Brougham, “you’re 
joking. Be sensible, man ! Soppy 
hasn’t been a low hound. You 
know that.” 

“ I don't,” smiled Garry. " But 
I. think it’s time to cry quits. And 
I’m jolly sure that Feddon is willing 
to cry quits if Soppy will say he’s 
sorry and promise to act decently ?” 

” Oh, that’s your game,” scowled 
Tadworth. 

" Yes, that’s the idea. You’ve 
got it,” said Garry pleasantly. 

CHAPTER 22 

War! 

eddon had been standing by, 
biting his lip, but now he 
whispered to Garry that if Soppv 
would apologise he himself was 
ready to go on as if nothing had 
happened. ■ He would take his word 
back and speak to Soppy. He added 
shyly to Garry, ” that’s because 
vou’re so decent.” To which his 
champion’s only response was a 
furious blush. He had said his say. 
He was. waiting now for The 
Conclave. And they in turn were 
waiting for Soppy’s decision. 

It was his quarrel ; it was not 
theirs ; but they had espoused it; 
and whatever he decided to do they 
would back him up loyally. He left 
them in no doubt. Appealing to 
all, he asked them if they could 
expect him, even to oblige Garry, 
to. apologise to a man who was too 
proud to speak to him, who had got 
him into a horrible row with 
Crauford, and that on purpose, 
however he might deny it. 

“ I say again,” he went on, “ what 
I said at first. Directly that little 
sneak comes and begs my pardon 


I'll forgive him. Though I don’t 
want anything to do with him.” 

“ Well, in the meantime,” Garry 
declared, in a harder tone, “ you 
won’t rag him any more in this 
dormitory, Tadworth.” 

“ Oh. won’t I! ” retorted Soppy, 
his loose mouth working. "The 
Conclave will do whatever it likes 
in this dorm.” 

“ Will ir ? That’s news.” 

" Have you been made dormitory 
prefect ? Because you’ll be in Big 
School in September you think that 
you’re a very great man,” Soppy 
leered. “But at present Mostyn’s 
dormitory pre. And before lie comes 
up we’re going to give Feddon what 
for. So out you clear,. Garry ! ” 

“ Clear where ? ” grinned Garry, 
and rose. 

“ Oh, anywhere. C.et out of my 
way ! ” bellowed Soppy. 

They heard a step on the landing ; 
someone cried ” Cave ! ” and every¬ 
one in a flash was beside his bed, 
undressing with the most innocent 
air in the world. It was too early 
yet for Mostyn ; the step was not 
his, but one which came with the 
leisurely shuffle of down-at-heel 
slippers. 

There was no mistaking it, for The 
Maypole’s slippers generally be¬ 
trayed him upon the surprise visits 
which he paid now and then to his 
dormitories. The story ran that he 
had brought them with him from 
the Ark when he removed his traps 
from that venerable vessel. They 
•had been, it was said, a parting gift 
to him from Noah. 

In he shuffled now in that time- 
honoured footgear, flapping with 
every step on the wooden flooring. 
He had ducked his head to get in ; 
now lie drew himself straight and 
adjusted his spectacles to let his 
gaze travel round tire room. You 
might not have supposed that that 
same gentle gaze was as penetrating, 
when it willed, as an eagle’s. 

So now upon his flip-flapping way 
through the room, he remarked, 
without a pause and without 
turning round : “ Garry, the place, 
for your collar and tie is your own 
bed. And may I inquire what you 
are doing up here ? ” 

Garry, who had regained his bed, 
gave a start. How ever had The 
Maypole ’ spotted straight off that 
the collar and tie on Feddon’s bed 
were not Feddon’s ? It took Garry 
himself a good look round to detect 
that Feddon had not got his own 
collar off yet. and that the others 
[ had cither removed theirs or were 
removing them. 

“ Sir,” he said, quickly, “ the 
Matron lias put me in here.” 

" Ah,” uttered The Maypole, 
halting and looking at Feddon. 
“ Well, no doubt she had a good 
reason. But you haven’t answered 
me. Why don’t you keep your—er 
—garments upon your own lied ? ” 

" Sir,” said Garry'. " I was 
talking to Feddon.” 
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“ H’m,” murmured The Maypole ; 
then his gaze passed to Soppy and 
Brougham. ” Well, you’re a happy' 
family, I’m sure, in this dormitory. 
But if I were you, Tadworth, I 
shouldn’t — er—prance about so 
much. You seemed to be on the 
rush just before I came in.” 

Soppy smirked feebly. The 
Maypole gave him another look, 
and, smiling faintly, wished them 
Good-night and was gone. 

“ Golly ! He smells a rat! ” was 
Lubbock’s remark, when the sound 
of those shuffling slippers had faded 
away'. 

Soppy raised himself on his 
elbow and, seizing a sponge, he 
hurled it across the beds in Feddon’s 
direction. " He’s sneaked,” he 
insisted. “ He’s told the Matron 
and she told The Maypole.” 

” I bet he didn’t,” cried Garry. 

” Then you did ! ” snarled Tad¬ 
worth. 

Nightingale with a drawl said, 

" That’s all rot, Soppy, old man. 
Garry’s owned that he asked 
Mother Limejuice to move him, but 
he didn’t tell her the reason.” 

“ Well, what is the reason ? To 
stand by this little hound Feddon ? 
Is that the reason ? I want to 
know,” bellowed Soppy'. 

“ You’ll know soon enough,” said 
Garry, grinning again—and never 
perhaps more dangerous than when 
he grinned in just that way—you'll 
know soon enough if >'ou start any 
more monkey tricks.” 

” Then y'ou have come to back up 
Feddon against all the rest of us ? ” 

" If you choose to put it that 
way,” laughed Garry, “ I have.” 

A piece of soap followed the route 
which the sponge had taken. It 
missed Feddon’s head and hit the 
wall with a splosh. Immediately' a 
. square figure in crimson pyjamas 
was grasping Soppy’s bed by its two 
front legs and tilting it upwards 
before Soppy could scramble out. 
Up he went, his feet in the air, his 
hands clutching the sides ; up he 
went until the foot of the be’d was 
higher than Garry’s straining 
shoulders. Then Garry jerked his 
burden'; and out Soppy slid. In 
a huddled and sideways heap he 
saluted the floor. 

“ Every time,” Garry' panted, 
letting the bed down', “ every' time 
you begin to rag Feddon I’m jolly 
well going to rag you, or anyone else.” 

“ All of us ? ” Brougham snapped 
as he came to the rescue. 

“ The whole boiling lot of you, 
Brougham ! ” 

“ You’ll find your hands full,” 
Nightingale put in, sneering. 

• “ The more the merrier,” said 
Garry', with a new grin. 

This brought Lubbock forward. 

“ Look here, old man,” he protested, 
and looking Garry straight in the 
face as he spoke, “ be sensible, and 
keep your fingers out of our pic. 
Besides, y'ou know y'ou’re pretty' 
safe in threatening to barge in 
here, because Mostyn would soon 
spot us and jump on us all.” 

“ Well ? ” said Garry, eyeing 
him back as steadily. 

“ But,” rejoined Lubbock, in a 
tone full of meaning, “ the dorm is 
not the only place in the School.” 

“ Well ? ” Garry' repeated. 

" Well, do you seriously' intend 
to butt in against The Conclave ? 
Or will y'ou be sensible and mind 
y'our own business ? We are going 
to discipline Feddon. He’s got to 
be disciplined. He’s a surly and 
unsociable little worm. Now,'what 
will you do about it? We are 
twelve to one. Don’t forget that.” 

. Garry paused a moment, his face 
flushing hotly'. But when he 1 
replied there was no heat in his 
voice. “ Every time,” he answered 
slowly and coldly, “ every' time you 
discipline Feddon, as you call it, 
I’ll discipline one of you. Is that 
plain enough, Lubbock ? ” 

They caught the tread of another 
footstep outside. ’ A'brisk one this 
time. And when Mostyn entered 
next, moment and stalked his way 
to his cubicle at the far end, bed 
after bed as he passed lay in silence 
and peace. 

But within those heads, thus 
reposing, there was no peace. For 
had not Garry just declared war on 
The Conclave ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 


A Little Child’s Story 
of Three Kings 

This poet’s tale of Three Kings 
is told by the American pod, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfelloiv, 
whose poems are so well known 
in the schools of the English - 
speaking world. 

T hree Kings came riding front 
far away', 

Melchior and Gaspar and Bal- 
tasar; 

Three Wise Men out of the East 
were they, . 

A,nd they travelled by' night and 
they slept by davj 
For their guide was a beautiful, 
wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, 
and clear. 

That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the at¬ 
mosphere, 

And by this they knew that the 
coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the 
prophecy'. 

Three caskets they 7 bore on their 
saddle-bows. 

Three caskets of gold with golden 
keys ; 

Their robes were of crimson silk 
with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and 
furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming 
almond-trees. 

And when they'came to Jerusalem, 
Herod the Great, who had heard 
this thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and ques¬ 
tioned them ; 

And said, “ Go down unto Beth¬ 
lehem, 

And bring me tidings of this new 
king.” 

So they rode away ; and the star 
stood still, 

The only one in the grey of morn; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of 
its own free will, 

Right over Bethlehem on the hill. 
The city of David where Christ 
was born. 

And theThree Kings rode through 
the gate and the guard, 
Through the silent street, till their 
horses turned 

And neighed as they' entered the 
great inn-y'ard ; 

But the windows were closed, and 
the doors were barred, 

And only a light in the stable 
burned. 

And cradled there in the scented 
hay. 

In the air made sweet by the 
breath of kine, 

The little child in the manger lay, 
The child that would be king 
one day 

Of a kingdom not human but 
divine. 

His mother Mary of Nazareth 
Sat watching beside his place of 
rest. 

Watching .the even flow of. his 
breath, 

For the joy' of life and the terror 
of death 

Were mingled together in her 
breast. 

And the mother wondered and 
bowed her head, 

And sat as still as a statue of stone; 
Her heart was troubled yet 
comforted, 

Remembering what the Angel 
had said 

Of an endless reign and of David's 
throne. 

j Then the Kings rode out of the 
city- gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud 
array ; 

But they went not back to Herod 
the Great, 

For they knew his malice and 
feared his hate. 

And returned to their homes by 7 
another way. - . . 
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DF MERRYMAN 

A poet had been trying unsuc¬ 
cessfully . to sell his latest 
piece of verse. 

“ Why, my dear sir,” remarked 
the editor, “ this stuff’s not poetry. 
It’s just an escape of gas.” 

“ Ah,” said the poet, “ something 
wrong with the metre, I suppose ! ” 
s.0 0 

Magic Moments 
Christmas! Christmas! 

Silken sashes— 
Sparkling eyes— ■ 

Trees and fairies— 

Candle flashes— 

Sweet surprise! 

Magic moments— 

Joy and laughter— 

Hand in hand— 

Childhood’s pageant—■ 

Floor to rafter— 
Wonderland! 

0S0 
A Puzzle in Rhyme 
]\£Y first is in lacquer but not in 
paint, 

My second’s in blemish but not in 
taint, 

My third is in sordid but not in dull, 
My fourth is in robin but not in gull, 
My fifth is in misty but not in cloud, 
My sixth is in shouting but not in 
loud, 

My seventh’s in flaming but not in 
bright, 

My eighth is in mountain but not in 
height, 

My ninth is in present but not in 
near, 

My whole is an island and day of the 

y63T. Solution next week 

□ □ 0 

Why is snow like Christmas ? 

Because it may fall on any 
day of the week. 

000 
Do You Live at Stockwel! ? 
gTOCKWELL means the well with 
the stocks or stakes round it, 
that is a fenced-in well. Probably 
such a well stood here in days gone 
by and gave the district its name. 

0 0 ■ 0 

Conscientiousness 

A man telephoned to a livestock 
dealer one day and ordered 
30,000 cockroaches to be sent to 
his home at once. 

“ What on earth do you want 
with 30,000 cockroaches ? ” was the 
reply. 

“ Well, you see,” . answered the 
householder, “ I am moving today, 
and my lease says 1 must leave the 
premises in exactly the same con¬ 
dition as I found them.” 


What is a Funny Bone ? 

H E cannot be complete in aught 
Who is not humorously prone; 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 

0 0 0 
A Table Hurdle-Race I 

J£ere is a jolly game for the table 
that can. be easily improvised . 
at a Christmas party. 

_ All the articles needed are six or 
eight empty match-boxes and some 
bone counters or tiddly-winks. 
Cut the bottoms out of the trays 
of the match-boxes and put the , 



trays back, leaving them half-open. - 
Now arrange these around a table 
with the cloth on. 

Each player has three small 
counters and one large one, each 
set of four being a distinctive colour. 
Then the players in tum try to flick 
one of their counters through the 
open boxes. If the counter fails i. 
to go through a box, the player 
awaits his turn and then has an¬ 
other try from the position where 
his counter fell. He may have to 
make one or two shots- to get his 
counter into a suitable position. 

If a counter falls in a match-box 
it is lost and cannot be played with 5 
again. The player getting one of his - 
counters through all the boxes 
first is the winner. 

Of course, these rules can be 
varied in any way, and any number 
of match-box hurdles can be used. 

0 0 0 
What Ami? 6 

Round, oval, and oblong, dirty, - 
and clean; 

Though I never was taught, 1 know 
l can sing. 

I could sing for a night, I could sing 
for a day, 

I could sing for a week, if kept hot, 

I dare say. Solution naxt week I 

000 1 

What is the colour of a field of 
■ grass covered with snow ? 
Green. 

000 

ANSWERS .TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Beheadings. Skill, kill, ill 

A Puzzle Sentence g 

Between you and me there is more - 
or less a division; but as equality 
cannot be found below, so is the 
grave the end of all. 

A Puzzle ia Rhyme. Oxygen 
Who Wa3 He ? 

The Great Engraver was Albert. Durer 


A Welcome Christmas Visitor 



Rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat, postman’s 
knock— 

Someone’s too small to unfasten 
the lock, 


Peep through the window and 
Someone shall see 
Parcels for Da.idie and Baby and 
me. 


9 


Jacko Has the Last Laugh 

A dolphus was very disagreeable when Mrs. Jacko asked 
him to fetch the Christmas turkey for her. 

“ I don’t like to send Jacko on such an important errand,” 
she said. 

“ No, don’t! ” growled -Adolphus. “ We shall never see 
the turkey if he goes for it.” 

Jacko felt injured. He said everybody had accidents now 
and again, but he didn't see why he shouldn’t bring back the 
Christmas dinner as well as anyone else. 

“ I’m a good deal safer than Adolphus,” he said. “ He 
always goes about with his nose in the air ; I shouldn't wonder 
if he doesn’t walk into the river one of these days ! " 

Of course Adolphus had an answer for that, and there was 
such a to-do that Mr. Jacko jumped out of his chair in a 
rage and said that he had had about enough. 

" We won’t have a turkey at all! ” he roared. 

Jacko and Adolphus stopped quarrelling at once. They 
were wild when they thought their Christmas dinner would be 
spoilt. But Mrs. Jacko managed to talk their father round, 
and in the end Adolphus started off, carrying a big basket. 

But, as he was going out of the garden gate, he caught sight 
of the wheelbarrow and had a bright idea. His mother had 



told him that it was a very big turkey, and, as he was very 
lazy and always trying to save himself trouble, he thought it 
would be much easier to carry it in the wheelbarrow. So he 
flung the basket away and started off down the road, pushing 
the barrow in front of him. 

Jacko went into fits of laughter when he met his brother 
on the way back. 

“ Fancy seeing you out with a wheelbarrow ! ” lie cried, 
in great glee. 

“ Anyway, I shan't lose the turkey on the way home, as 
you would,” Adolphus retorted. 

Jacko grinned all the more. He wasn’t sure that the turkey 
was so safe ; for, after a bit, Adolphus got tired of pushing the 
barrow. He turned it round and pulled it behind him, for a 
change ; and that did seem a bit easier. In fact, by the time 
he reached home he hardly felt the load at all. 

And no wonder, for when he turned round to lift it out the 
barrow was empty ! 

Mrs. Jacko was furious. “ I’ll never trust you to go on 
another errand ! ” she exclaimed indignantly. 

But when she went into the.kitchen she had the shock 
of her life, for there was the turkey lying on the table ! 

Nobody knew how it had got there, but Jacko went about 
with a broad smile on his face for the rest of the day. 

The paragraph, on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

The Japanese Toothbrush j La Brosse a Dents Japonaise 

Some travellers in Japan, Lorsque le train s’arreta a nne 
when the train drew up at a j gare, certains touristes an Japon 
station, noticed that the Japan- ! remarquerent que les voyageurs 
ese passengers got out and, going ! japonais descendaient et, se ren- 
to a well in the middle of the j dant a un puits situe au milieu 
platform, proceeded to dean 1 du quai, se mettaient a se 
their teeth. j brosser les dents. 

“ Look at them ! ” scornfully j “ Regardez-les ! ” dit avec 
said one of the Australians of j mepris un des_-Australiens de ia 
the party. “ Twelve-thirty, an! bande. “ II est midi et demi 
they’ve'only got that far! . We i et ils n’en sont encore que 
clean our teeth first thing in the ! la ! Nous nous brossons les 
morning.” j dents en nous levant le matin.” 

A Japanese in the party ex- I Un Japonais de la compagnie 
plained quietly that the Japanese expliqua tranquillement que les 
cleaned their teeth many times a ! Japonais se brossent les dents 
day, and proceeded to brush his j plusieurs fois par jour, et se rriit 
teeth for dear life. . a brosser les siennes avee frenesie. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Secret 

’’"They sat on the wall at the. 

top of the garden, Margery 
and the twins. Peg and Peter. 

They were very solemn and 
very much in earnest, and 
after a little while they went 
into the house to find Mother. 

Please, may we have our 
weekly two pennies for the next 
six weeks all at once, now ? ” 
Mother looked at them and 
laughed. 

“ Certainly not,’’ she an¬ 
swered ; and then, when she 
saw the three solemn little 
faces and the disappointed 
looks, she added, “ Why do 
you want it ? A shilling each! ” 
“ We can’t tell you what 
it’s for, Mummy,” Margery 
began in a pleading voice. 
" But oh, do let us. We’ll 
tell you it’s something to do 
with your birthday, and there 
isn’t time for us to save up 
for it, because it—it’s got to 
be done at once. Oh, Mummy, 
please let us have our pocket- 
money for six weeks now." 
And at last Mummy gave way. 
“ Though I simply can’t 
imagine why,” she said, “ when 
my birthday isn't for nearly 
seven weeks.” 

“ Oh, but it’s all right,” the 
; twins said, nodding their heads 
and smiling all over their faces, 
“ it’s something .that—— 

“ Be quiet,” Margery said. 
“ You will say too much,” and 
she bundled them out of the 
j room into the garden again, 

“ Now we shall have to be 
I very busy,” she said; and 
j with their little heads very 
I close together they made their 
; plans. 

; To the children it seemed a 
j very long time indeed before 
j the birthday came ; but it 
1 came at last. 

| On the breakfast table in 
I front of . their mother’s plate 



“ Certainly not I ” she said 


stood a beautiful bowl of daffo 
j dils. Her favourite flowers ! 

“ You see, we had to plcvt 
| them all those weeks ago,” 
i they said, “ or they woul<? 
; not have been ready now. 
We put them first in the 
cellar, and then in the attic.” 

And Mother said it was the 
very nicest present she had 
ever had, and she didn’t won¬ 
der that they needed six weeks’ 
pocket-money. 
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,The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the ■ whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



HILDRENS 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is prsted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 s. a year; Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


MOTOR SKATES • ELEPHANT IN RUSSIAN BOOTS - A TONIC FOR THE PELICAN 





A Treat for the Toucan —Here is a toucan , the big-billed bird from South America, enjoying 
a bowl of its favourite food at Sydney Zoo. The huge bill seems very disproportionod, but In 
its native surroundings the toucan uses its bill to pick fruit that it could not otherwise reach 


The Sphinx in Splints—The famous Egyptian Sphinx near the Pyramids of Qizeh is showing 
signs of cracking after thousands of years of weathering by the wind and the desert sand, 
and it has now been enclosed by scaffolding to enable its back to be thoroughly strengthened 


M 
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Jumbo in Boots—To prevent his becoming bow-legged, 
this elephant has been equipped with a pair of top boots, 
which, however, he does not seem to like very much 


The Snowman Arrives—The snowman has been a rare sight during 
rfecent winters, but this year snow has fallen in many parts of the 
country in time for the Christmas season, yielding a great deal of fun 


Motor Feet—Here is Herr Qerhardt, a Munich engineer, 
out for a run on the novel motor skates which he has 
invented, and one of which is shown much larger below 



Not a Traction Engine—This is one of the motor-skates invented by Herr Qerhardt, who Medicine Time for the Pelican—In severe weather it is often found necessary for the pelican 

claims that they are capable of a speed of 20 miles an hour. A small acetylene gas at the London Zoo to have a tonic, and in this picture we see a keeper giving a bird its dose, 

motor inside can drive the skates for six hours, and is operated by hand, as shown above which it does not relish. The bill, however, is so big that it cannot easily miss the dose 


A NATION IN SEARCH OF A PAST-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 
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